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PET LEIGHTON’S GAME OF CROQUET. 


BY DAISY VENTNOR. 


“You are certainly the most obstinate girl I 
ever saw in my life.” 

Pet Leighton made a saucy face at her sister, 
and shook her head. 

“Now, Laura,” said she, speaking very 
rapidly, and all the while deftly arranging the 
bright, wavy hair, which was one of her chief 
beauties; “‘ZJ hold that you don’t know what 
you're talking of. What possesses you and 
brother Harry to be in such a match-making 
mood? I’ve had beaux before, lots of ’em, and 
neither of you thought. it worth while to say 
one word. Now, presto! A certain major en- 
ters upon the scene of my hitherto peaceful 
existence, and I find myself badgered on every 
side. A’ long letter from mother demands, 
‘What Major St. John followed me to Newport 
for?’ and father sends word, ‘No recruiting on 
his premises!’ I vow, I won’t stand it! Bad 
enough to have Messrs. Howland and Allyn 
looking ‘drawn daggers’ at poor me, without 
this blessed household’s being upset.” 

Mrs. Craig’s small fit of ill-humor-had been 
rapidly evaporating during Miss Pet’s tirade, 
and so she answered her pretty sister with an 
amused smile, 

“No, you naughty child! I never was given 
‘o match-making. But, Pet, you do flirt out- 
rageously. Come to think of it, after all, I 
should give my vote in behalf of Dr. Howland. 
He has a large fortune; and somehow, Pet, I 
don’t believe you’d be a ‘shining light’ on top 
of an ambulance wagon.” 

It must be confessed Pet did not.look much | 
like “roughing it,” as a soldier’s wife, being 
shout as dainty a piece of parlor furniture as 
could well be imagined. She was a little thing, 
from whence came her nick-name, “Pet.” It’s 
doubtful if her own mother remembered that 
she was christened Rosamond. Her figure, 
though slight, was nearly perfect, and her 
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hands and feet exquisitely pretty. But the 


crowning glory of her beauty was her hair and 
eyes. The latter were the long, soft brown 
eyes, that belong to the Cuban women,, and 
capable of any expression, from grave sadness 
to piquant sauciness. Perhaps it was the color 
of her hair which gave the latter character to 
her face, for it was tinged with the merest 
shade of auburn, which ran like a bright thread 
all through the curling masses. She did not 
need any crepe-pins, or curling-tongs, where- 
with other girls endure nightly agonies. 
“Truth compels ‘me to concur in that state- 
ment,” laughed she; ‘but as for the doctor! 
oh, Laura! that would be walking gently and 
comfortably ‘out of the frying-pan into the 
fire;’ (pardon the vulgarism.) Laura, listen to 
reason, and then just cease bothering. I’m 
only twenty-one, (a fact, by the way, that no 
one would aecuse me of; all owing to my shin- 
ing red locks, dear,) and I’m having such a 
good time this season. Consequently, Mrs. 
Laura, I shan’t be hurried, even by you. Now, 
if you won’t go and tell Harry I'll give you 
the benefit ef a rich scene I officiated in last 
night. I consented, after long teasing, to go 
down on the beach with little Harding. You 
see, dear, the poor boy is quite spoiled by being 
all his life brought up in such strict propriety. 
Why, I don’t suppose he’d dare to squeeze a 
girl’s hand, unless—unless—well! unless she 
showed him how! The poor little wretch was 
as solemn as an owl; so, after I’d duly admired 
the moon, and said all the pretty, swect things 
I was capable of, I said, ‘Don’t you think we'd 
better go home, Mr. Harding?’ Behold! in an- 
swer to my innocent question, down plumps the 
little fellow into the sand on his knees, in the 
most approved novel style. Unluckily for him, 
he never picked out the spot beforehand, and 
so my admirer splashes down into a lovely little 
hole full of water! I nearly shrieked with 
laughter. You see, he went down - oaighly 
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that it about took his breath aw: and he 
hadn’t wits enough left to pick him.«: up. So 
I-gravely extended my hand, and said, in the 
most innocent way, ‘Did you trip over a clam- 
shell? I’m afraid you’re very’wet.’. And then 

I made him hurry home for fear he’d take cold, 
and kept stuffing my handkerchief into my 
mouth every five minutes to keep from shout- 
ing. His white vest and trousers were in such 
a condition; so I left him at the gate, and that’s 
why I rushed off up stairs and changed my 
dress, before coming down to greet our friend, 
the major.” , 

*‘Pet,” said Mrs. Craig, between her bursts of 
laughter, for the young lady had been wickedly 
acting out the ludicrous scene, and came grace- 
fully down on the matting, a Ja Mr. Harding. 
“I won’t say any more, for you’re incorrigible. 
I always told mother-you were too much for me 
to manage, and you won’t mind Harry a bit 
better. But, Pet, seriously, I warn you, as far 
as Major St. John is concerned. Every one 
knows what his reputation for flirting is; and 
it’s folly to play with edged tools. Legitimate 
warfare I don’t object to, but——” 

“T need not croquet the same ball too many 
times, Laura—is that it?” 

Mrs. Craig smiled. ‘I don’t know which is 
the ruling passion just now, Pet,” she said, 
“‘coquetting, or croquet. Here come the horses, 
however, and there stands the major ready for 
you. Can I help you, dear? Here’s your whip; 
good-by.” 

Pet gathered up her habit, and kissed her 
sister as she went down stairs, but looked back, 
wickedly, over her shoulder. 

“It was a magnificent morning, and the soft 
sea-breeze brought a lovely rose-tint to Pet’s 
cheeks as her spirited horse flew over the sand. 
Major St. John seemed in the very best of 
spirits, and no one knew better than he how to 
make himself thoroughly agreeable. Moreover, 
Miss Pet became conscious of a hasty beating 
of her willful little heart, whenever the dark- 
blue eyes met hers; but this only made her 
more obstinately aggravating than ever. Per- 
haps the major desired to provoke her. At any 
rate, he began upon what was always a sore 
subject between them. 

**Miss Pet,” said he, quite gravely, “‘what is 
the reason women tell such outrageous fibs?” 

“They don’t,” said Pet, promptly. “Or,” 


she added, “they wouldn’t, if you men didn’t 
provoke them into it.” 

‘In which category, I wonder, would you 
place the dreadful one you told me last night? 
I mean in regard té your friend, Miss Carryl?” 





Pet. suddenly became rosy red. If there was 
one person on earth she utterly abominated, it 


“was the lady in question. And ‘especially as 


Major St. John had been particularly devoted 
to Miss Carryl during the past year. But she 
looked up in his face very innocently, and said, 

“T haven’t the least idea what you allude to.” 

“Don’t you remember, Miss Pet, telling me 
that you never let any woman know yow 
opinion of your gentlemen friends? Now Miss 
Carryl assures me that you have told her vari- 
ous uncomplimentary things of me.” 

“Well,” quoth Pet, fractiously, ‘I think it’s 
very likely I did. But since when have you 
metamorphosed yourself into a friend of mine?!” 

She said it stingingly enough; but the major 
only smiled with the utmost good-nature. 

**Now, Miss Pet, take that back. You cannot 
quarrel with me, if you would. Tell me, don’t 
you feel a little remorseful for trying it?” 

“I never felt remorseful but once in my life, 
Major St. John, and that was when two of my 
cousins fell in love with me! Not one at a time, 
but two, all at once; and one bored me to death; 
and the other I was just a little bit sorry for.” 

He could not help laughing at her solemn 


*3 tone and mirthful eyes. 


“Poor little girl! I can imagine you with 
two tall cousins on your hands, bothered and 
annoyed, until you forgot how to be provoking. 
Pet!” .and he leaned forward in his saddle.and 
touched her bridle-hand gently, ‘about how 
sorry would you be for me?”’ 

She shot a glance at him full of piquant mis- 
chief, and moved her horse away from him. 

‘‘Not a fraction of pity; and not a shadow of 
danger of your doing anything so foolish,” she 
answered. They were nearing home now, and 
Pet, feeling instinctively that his tone meant 
something serious, had but one idea; to keep 
him from making the declaration she half feared 
to hear. 

But again he moved close te her side, and 
said ever so lovingly, 

“Pet, how much do you care for me?” 

That provoked her woman's pride, “For,” 
she thought, “he has no right to try and make 
me say I love him before he gives me a chance 
to say, Yes. No, monsieur, 


‘The fruit that will fall without shaking, 
Is rather too mellow for me!’ 


I’ not be one on the list of ‘killed and 
wounded.’ ” 

So she archly put her finger on her dainty 
chin, and made answer, 

“Hum! That requires consideration. There's 
Charley Graham,.and Andrew Foster, and Dr. 
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Howland; well, you and the doctor may join 
hands in my regard.” 

He was dreadfully¥*vexed; she could not now 
atop the eager, passionate words. 

“Pet, by heavens! you shall listen. I want 
you for my very own, to gladden my home, and 
be the light of my eyes. Tell me that you love 
me, dear; give me ever so little hope of winning 

ou.” 
7 The willful shoulders shrugged themselves, 
and the pretty lips pouted out an answer, 

“Why will you take everything aw serieuz, 
Major St. John? Of course, I like you—a 
little?” 

He had lost his head for a moment, and bit- 
terly regretted giving her such an‘ opportunity 
to exercise her woman’s power of aggravating; 
but they were within a very short distance of 
the cottage, and he must say what remained to 
him hastily. 

“I believe you do love me, after all! Iam 
coming this afternoon to the cottage—will you 
promise me, Pet, to listen to me then, and give 
me an answer ?”’ 

A'mischievous thought popped into naughty 
Pet's fertile brain, and she acted upon it in- 
stanter. 

“T shall be very happy to have you join a 
Croquet party at three this afternoon, to which 
ny sister desired me to invite you. And, if 
yorbeat me at the first game, Major St. John, 
I will give you an answer—perhaps!” 

‘Oh, Pet Leighton! what a coquette you were. 
The last word came out lingeringly, accom- 


panied by a soft glance from her bewitching: 


eyes, that went straight to the gallant major’s 
heart. As she finished her sentence, they drew 
up their horses at-the door, and Major St. John 
was prevented from even a farewell whisper, by 
the appearance of Mr. Craig and Dr. Howland, 
who carfie to escort Pet to the house. ; 

“St. John,” said Mr. Craig, greeting him with 
much cordiality;'“won’t you dine with us to- 
day at six? I believe my wife has a Croquet 
party; but, of course, you officiate.” 

“Thanks for both invitations. Miss Pet,” 
raising his voice a little to reach her ear as 
the was slowly walking up to the house, “I am 
& very poor player in general; but if I add 
laurels to my chaplet to-day, will you make 
me a cup of coffee with your own fair hands at 
dinner?” 

She made him a playful military salute with 
her whip. “If you win, yes, Major St. John. 
if you lose, I'll not be so complaisant. Vae 
vieti !” 

It will not do to tell whether the major did 





not relieve his feelings by a mild oath, under 
his silky mustache, as he rode briskly off. But 
Pet fairly danced up the walk; and when she 
gained the parlor, enchanted her auditors by 
dashing into a spirited bravura, which she ren- 
dered with all an artist’s power and brilliancy. 

About three o’clock, Pet looked into the 
library on her way to the front piazza. 

“Laura,” said she, “I wish you’d be kind 
enough to arrange the loops of my dress. I 
twisted and turned in front of the cheval glass 
until I got disgusted with my entire toilet.” 

“Why, Pet,” answered her sister, “‘you’re 
the very beau-ideal of a Croquetiere, if one may 
invent a descriptive word.” 

And Mrs. Craig must have been about right, 
for Pet’s costume, from the jaunty hat to the 
faultless gloves and dainty boots, was the envy 
of every girl on the ground that day. Mary 
Carryl was more showy, but she enver pos- 
sessed the talent of adapting eolors to her face 
and form as Pet did; and Mary Carry! was the 
only approach to a rival belle that Pet Leighton 
ever knew. So Pet stood buttoning the final 
button of her little glove, and made a pic- 
turesque tableau unconsciously, as a beautiful 
pair of bays dashed up, and Major St. John 
handed out Miss Carryl. But there wasn’t a 
shade of pique in Pet’s manner as she welcomed 


them, and Miss Carryl’s greeting was warm. 


“Pet, my darling,” said she, embracing her 
after the fashion of every woman who mortally 
detests another, “I’ve been scolding Major St. 
John all the way from the Ocean House, be- 
cause he will say unfair things about us poor 
women. What do you say to him when he talks 
in that horrid manner? Rate him soundly?” 

“Bad policy in you, Mary; just let him run 
on till he contradicts himself.” 

“Not fair, Miss Pet,” said the Major, trying 
to meet her eyes, which were skillfully engaged 
in another direction. ‘Who are your new ar- 
rivals?” 

“Miss Davidson, and Miss Ray, from Balti- 
more; and here comes one gentleman. How 
will you arrange the sides, Dr. Howland?” 

“‘Good-morning, Miss Pet,” said the gentle- 
man addressed, “I only petition for a place 
near you. Have you ever seen Miss Pet play, 
St.John? She’s a regular little vandal. You 
get into a nice, comfortable position behind a 
wicket, and the first thing you are aware of 
down comes Miss Pet’s ball, and off you go, 
luckless wight, into the nearest fence. You'd 
better not take up arms against her.” 

“Indeed, Dr. Howland, I am not going to 
play with the major; on the contrary, I know 
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he desires ‘some foeman worthy of his steel.’ 
Suppose we say Miss Ray, Mr. Allyn, yourself 
and myself, against Major St. John, Miss 
Carryl, Miss Davidson, and Mr. Harding?” 

So they placed their colors with much laugh- 


ing and badinage, Pet leading off with the red, 3. 


There was a world of merry mischief in her 
eyes, and perhaps never, during the whole 
season, had she looked so lovely as she did 
that day in her picturesque croquet dress. 

They played nearly round to the first stake. 
Major St. John was playing finely, so well that 
Miss Pet saw it behooved her to be careful. 
Privately, she would not have missed winning 
the game for worlds; and so back and forth 
went the red ball, and finally came out ‘‘ Rover” 
with flying colors. But Pet’s game was much 
hampered by the bad playing of one of her 
partners, Miss Ray; and slowly, but surely, 
one by one of the opposing side went out, until 
there only remained the red and blue, Pet’s 
and the major’s ball. Both balls lay near the 
stake, but in such a position that unless Pet 
croqueted the major, she would inevitably lose 
the game. A knock! 

“Hurrah!” shouted Dr. Howland, gleefully, 
in great excitement; ‘‘send him to the other 
end of the field, Miss Pet, and the game is your 
own.” 

Pet placed her little foot on the ball, and 
lifted her mallet to strike, when she glanced up 
at the major, the first time she had looked him 
fairly in the eyes that afternoon. She blushed 
violently, and to cover her confusion, struck in 


wrens 





haste. His ball went flying off, but alas! poor 
Pet! As she turned, her foot slipped from 
her own ball to the ground; an agonizing psin 
shot through her whole srame, and she quietly 
fainted away. 

The first thing Pet saw when she opened her 
eyes, was her sister’s terrified face at the head 
of the stairs, up which she was being carried 
in Major St. John’s arms. 

**Clarence!” said Pet, too faint to know what 
calling him thus implied. 

“Yes, darling!” whispered the delighted 
major. ‘You'd never, never have got back 
to that stake before me; but you've won the 
game.” And as he laid her on the sofa, poor 
little Pet fainted again. 

It was at least a month before Pet left her 
sofa, where she was a meek and sv)bmissive 
victim to the combined tyranny and teasing of 
her sister. In fact, Mrs. Craig was so triumph- 
ant over Pet’s surrender, and ‘‘so indebted,” 
she declared, “to the major for taking that 
child in hand,” that Pet finally vowed she would 
not be snubbed any longer. 

“So, Clarenee,’”’ she said, one morning, with 
a smile that winked away a tear, ‘you'd better 
marry me out of hand before I grow naughty 
again, and do more mischief than spraining my 
ankle.” 

And the handsome major, as he kissed tho 
dear little penitent, only said, 

“Never mind, Pet. As you loved me dearly 
all the while, I'll forgive you for playing; 
you did, your Gamz or Croquet.” : 
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“Waar shall I send you, little May, 
That shall be to you a token; 
As, afar in a sunny clime I stray, ‘ 
And leave you to follow the same old way 
We have trod together for many a day, 
That our troth is still unbroken?” 


“What shall I send you, little May, 
From the land where I am going? 
There are bright-hued birds in that isle of the seas; 
There are tropical flowers much fairer than these; 
And the rarost fruits on the green-wood trees, 
Thro’ the long, bright days are growing.” 


“ What shall I send you, little May? 

Some gem from the deep blue sea? 
There are glist’ning pearis for your auburn hair; 
There are branches of coral you think so fair; 
There are shells with such tints as you love to wear— 
Shall I send of these to thee?” 





“Or a silken robe from some foreign loom, 
As blue-as the skies to-day? 
Or a cross of rubies? a diamond hand? 
Or an antique ring for that slender hand? 
There are priceless gems in that far-off land— 
But what shall I choose for May?” 


“Not the merry birds, with their plumage fair; 
Not even the gems of the sea; 
Not the rarest flowers from that land of bloom}; 
Not the spices breathing their soft perfume; 
Nor the azure silk from a foreign loom; 
Oh, no! not of these for me.” 


“ But send me messages fraught with love, 
From that fair isle of the sea; 
Let ‘ white-winged messengers’ come to cheer; 
Let me know that your thoughts are hov’ring nea? 
For, oh! there is naught in this world so dear— 
~  Sodéaras thy love to me.” 
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ever applied to womanhood. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





A vormER generation would have called her } child! the restraints of her school torture were 
a madcap, or’hoyden, or by some name that had ; still upon her. Then a lot of the young men 
nothing offensive in its reproval; but, unfor- 3 cousins arrived; and behold! to the horror of 
tunately for Jessie Doane, she lived in the latter { aunt Cora, and the envy of the girls who wanted 
half of the nineteenth century, and before her ; to be mannish, Jessie came out the head and 
first winter “out” was over, the wretches stig- ; front of all trials in rowing, or shooting, or bil- 
matized her by that most abominable epithet } liards, and similar enormities. 
| Uncle ‘Phil had taught her—so it must be 
They called her fast. Ihereby pronounce a $ right; other women did it—so there could be ne 
solemn anathema ‘on the creature who first gave harm. Besides, she cared for none of her re- 
that word its present significance! It is mg ha to and had no reason to. Aunt Cora’s 
that young people are worse than the young $ misdirected reproofs and harshness, and the 
folks of ‘by-gone generations—no, ‘nor as bad ; girls bitter speeches, only made her more ob- 
either, in spite of oll the croaking; but that ? stinate; and she behaved like’s little witch. 
beastly word makes ithings sound ‘worse, and; Nor have I any intention of saying that che 
people have got so that, whether with reason was not perverse and willful; and a fondness of 
or without, they apply it to every young fellow, ¢ approbation, which had always been at the bot- 


‘wad every third girl of their acquaintance—and {tom of her character, developed rapidly into a 


I'm sick of it; and if Thad an “oldest con” to? love of admiration, which got ‘her into more 
christen, I'd christen him Fast, and they might} mischief still. 
be saved the trouble of changing his ‘name, and; ' Everybody was preaching that it was her 
dbe—quiet. duty to marry. She was pot dependent even 
Jessie had Yived a great deal with an old {upon aunt Cora, although not by any means s 
uncle, who ‘had .eonsidered her the gem of the ; rich girl. 
earth, and taught her to ride like Diana; shoot} Indeed, her aunt really wanted to do her 
like an Amazon; swim like a mermaid; and row $ duty by her, but, unfortunately, she always tried 
like an Adirondac guide. Infact, :he taught {to do it in a disagreeable way—that had been 
her to make use of her museles, and develop } the great fault of her life; and Jessie rebelled 
her limbs by exercise, and all without the-} against her good, as young people always will, 
slightest idea that he was doing anything which j if you attempt to administer it'as if it were 
could ever call down:condemnation on his darl- { doses of allopathic medicine. 
ing’s head; for he was an antique, and probably So the Newport season came to an end, ané 
did not even know, tothe day of his death, the ; Jessie left her lovers to despair, or hope for 
new meaning of that word I abominate. better success on another trial, according os 
Then, after -he trimmed his wings for an up-{ their respective temp ents might dispose 
ward flight—God bless him! he was a-thorough 3 them. 
Christian gentieman, and a heart at seventy; She went to make a visit inthe neighborhood 
which seventeen might -be glad to own—VJessie }.of her former home, to an old friend of her 
was condemned to boarding-sehool because—— $ uncle’s; and perhaps the relief'from aunt Cora’s 
all girls aresent'there; and none of the guar- } lectures, and the removal of the dangers toward 
dians or relations wished to be troubled with { which she had shown so decided a proclivity, 
her during what they supposed would ‘be the ‘flirting and doing careless things—you soe I 
bread-and-butter age. won’t use any hursh words—might afford her 
But the summer before my sketch begins, } an opportunity for a little seasonable thought. 
Jessie had appeared at) Newport with some of} Down she went into that place: hallowed by 
the family, a little fairy, with something so % pleasant memories, which might bring out «ll 
‘ethereal about her that, no matter what she had 3 the softness that lay at the bottom of her cha- 
‘done, it would have looked Indy-like. racter. 
The first week most of the relations pro- One of Jessie’s chief troubles was, that in 
mounced her protty, but insignificant. Poor} order to preserve her real sensibility from the 
Vou. XLIX.—12 185 
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danger of being hurt; she had, from the first, 
appeared so careless and hard as to shock aunt 
Cora, who was fond of airing her griefs, and 
considered it a solemn duty to moan over her 
dead relations, when there was anybody near 
to listen, and a predisposition to dyspepsia made 
her believe herself sorrow-stricken. Jessie was 
like a brilliant gem, from which the light only 
glances off in all directions; and finding every 
effort to touch her feelings fail in the same 
way, aunt Cora decided that she was just as 
hard as the opal, to which her admirers com- 
pared her. 

After all, the comparison was not a bad one. 
You remember the old superstition that, in the 
hands of certain persons, the opal would lose 
all its brilliant lights; and with Jessie all the 
real sweet and womanly traits of her character 
seemed completely hidden when she was under 
the hands of her guardians and advisers. 

And there she met again Richard Falmore; 
and here we are at the little secret and bit of 
romance of Jessie’s early years and girlhood; 
for during her residence with her uncle, Rich- 
ard’s father had been a neighbor, and Jessie 
and Richard had been child-lovers in the sunny 
days. 

But during the season of incarceration in the 
boarding-school, for which Jessie doubted if 
she should ever attain Christian grace enough 
to forgive aunt Cora and the guardians, the pair 
had not met; and, indeed, only heard of each 
other through the medium of the old relative of 
Riechard’s, whom Jessie had come to visit. 

Perhaps that seeming coolness had piqued 
Jessie; but she did not know that, during one 
of the last conversations Richard ever held 
with her uncle, the old gentleman, wise enough 
to have perceived his feelings toward the girl, 
had pledged him not to entangle her,in the web 
of an early engagement, perhaps led to his hor- 
ror thereof by some youthful memory of his 
own. 

But this, of course, Richard could not repeat 
to Jessie, since it would have been presuming 
that she did love him; and though he had every 
right to believe that such wes the case, it might 
have seemed an impertinent assumption on his 
part; and even before her Newport days it was 
not quite safe to touch her dignity or pride. 

But the first morning after her arrival, as 
she sat bewitching old Mrs. Falmore with her 
stories of things that had happened since they 
parted, and looking prettier than was allowable, 
Richard made his appearance. He stood an 
instant in the door-way, unperceived by either, 
4o regard the charming picture with a heart 





beating more tumultuously tha any one would 
have supposed possible from his usual staid, 
quiet demeanor. 

Jessie was exclaiming, 

“And I said——” 

‘sWhat?” demanded Richard, coolly. 

“That you are just as impertinent as ever,” 
cried Jessie, turning at the well remembered 
voice. ‘Oh, Richard! how do you de?” 

It was a pretty sight to see them meet; and 
old Mrs. Falmore sat smiling at the thought 
which came straightway into her motherly 
heart; and for the time it was like the childish 
frankness with which they had sat side by side, 
and shared their happiness till neither was com- 
plete without the other. + Gua 

“We must visit all the old places, Richard,” 
Jessie said, after she had asked all sorts of 
questions about the neighborhood. ‘‘We must 
go up to the wood, and———Don’t you remember 
the hill where we used to gather chestnuts?” 

“And how you would prick your fingers try- 
ing to open the burs?” 

“Yes; and uncle teazed you by saying he 
thought there must have been a lack of gal- 
lantry on your part——” 

“And then you were angry,” interrupted 
Mrs. Falmore, rather injudiciously. 

“T don’t remember about that,” answered 
Jessie, suddenly recalled to herself; +‘but I 
never could bear even the appearance of in- 
justice, no matter who was concerned.”’ 

Then she did not recali any more childish 
memories, and unexpectedly changed into some- 
thing like the dazzling girl the world knew. 
She rattled on concerning her summer's amuse- 
ments, after a fashion that somewhat bewil- 
dered Richard and gave him an odd feeling, as 
if, after that brief glimpse, the Jessie of «ld 
times had disappeared, and this brilliant, mun- 
dane creature had taken her place. 

‘‘You intend spending the winter in New 
York?” he asked, rather coldly. 

Something in the tone of his voice roused the 
spirit of opposition that had grown so strong 
within her since she had been deprived of her 
uncle’s beneficial influence, and she answered 
in her most heartless manner, 

“‘ Anything else would seem worse than being 
shut up alive in a vault. I assure you I antici- 
pate a delightful winter. I invite you to come 
and witness my triumphs.” 

All that was nothing, and they soon got back 
to the old style of conversation; but it was 
enough to.show that unless reason and judg 
ment were exercised on both sides, there might 
very dark clouds arise to sweep away the 
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summer palace of childish dreams, where it 
had been so pleasant to linger. 

' ‘That first week was a very charming one. 
Ah! more thar that—something to look back 
on in after years as a glittering mark along 
life’s dusty way, if content and happiness kept 
with them. Only a funeral cross, hung with 
withered garlands, if the idyl ended as so many 
of our summer poems do end, in emptiness and 
vain regret. 

Only a week, for then a gay party collected 
in the neighborhood, and Jessie could not re- 
sist making herself queen of the little circle; 
and her new delight in tormenting grew keener 
since she found that she eould make strong, 
self-centered Richard feel acutely. 

She gave him no chance to speak that which 
she saw in his eyes every time they met; she 
liked to bewilder him with occasional gleams 
of her old self, and then leave him dazed by 
her sudden change. 

She could not herself have accounted for the 
half of her vagaries. She loved Richard;- she 
could not have borne to have him leave her; 
but all the while there was the feeling of unac- 
knowledged pique in her mind, because of his 
reticence and silence during her absence. Be- 


sides, she had a great horror, which she could 
not have explained to hergelf, of feeling that 
her destiny was settled—her wings clipped; 
‘that she belonged to some one else, and had 
lost her maideti sovereignty over her own soul; 
and then, too, the dash and glitter of life had 
taken a wonderful hold of her excitable tem- 


perament. 

And the autumn weeks went on in that de- 
lightful but tantalizing way, till at last Richard 
was quite determined to wait no longer; and he 
did succeed in capturing Jessie when there 
was no one near to interrupt or bring out her 
opaline colors. Nobody need laugh, that is just 

, What I mean. 

She and Richard had ridden over to the old 
house where she had been so happy: A visit 
she would not have made with any one else for 
the world—one that she had deferred from time 
to time, because she knew the opportunity it 
Would give Richard, and mistrusted the soften- 
ing influence the place would have upon herself. 

And as she feared, yet always with a plea- 
sant flutter at her wayward heart, Richard did 
take advantage of time and place, and just at 
the moment, too, when the associations of the 
Spot were strongest upon her, and all her queen- 
liness, and assumption, and coquetry, had cow- 
ered before better impulses, like fire-lights 
dying in the radiance of the blessed sun. 





“Do you remember the Maf-day feasi?” 
Richard asked, suddenly; as they stood on the 
piazza opening toward the pine-wood, where 
the front groups of trees looked like gigantic 
golden lances in the light evening. ‘‘Do you 
remember, Jessie?” 

Did she remember? They had been king and 
queen; and the old uncle had jested until she 
took refuge under Mrs. Falmore’s wing; and 
Richard, the sly imp, had crept up to whisper 
that she belonged to him for always and always, 
and nobody else!” 

“Have you forgotten, Jessie?” and her two 
hands were held fast and the eager words were 
spoken—he so impetuous, and she standing so 
still and silent, that they seemed, for the mo- 
ment, to have exchanged characters. 

“TI love you, Jessie,” he said over and over 
again; it was so sweet to utter the words that 
had lain so long like a crown of light on his 
manly heart. ‘I can’t tell you of any time 
when it began as other men might, my darling. 
All my life you have been the best and dearest 
portion of my life—my Jessie, my Jessie!” 

No word from the parted lips; but a quick 
breath, as if some thought had failed of utter- 
ance. 

“Can it be, Jessie? Do you love me?” 

All that was best of her rose up in response 
to the noble offering he made. 

“I do love you, Richard,” she said, shyly 
enough, but quite untrembling now. ‘I can’t 
tell when, either. I’m a foolish, spoiled child; 
but you'll make me better and more patieni, 
won’t you, Richie?” 

‘You are perfect!” he cried; and believed it, 
too, as he spoke, 

Her spirits rose from the reaction, and she 
gave the old willful laugh. 

‘Indeed, I’m not; and I’m not as good as you 
think; but you won’t tyrannize, will you?” 

Oh! the promises they made, and the dear 
words they spoke; and the heaven, the woods 
grew wherein they wandered! 

I have always an odd, ridiculous feeling when 
I try to describe such a scene, as if I was. ex- 
posing the secret of some treasured friend; and 
I believe that is just why it always sounds stiff 
and cold. 

The moon was up when they left the dear old 
place once more to solitude, and mounted their 
horses to return. 

Before they reached Mrs, Falmore’s, the keen 
air and rapid gallop had brought up Jessie’s 
spirits again; and she was laughing and talking 
gayly to get away from the shyness and re- 
straint which began to creep over her; when 
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she remémbered that it was done now—settled 
end over: that‘now Richard had a right to put 
his hand on her bridile-rein; to check her when 
she endangered ‘her ‘seat by an unnecessary 
leap;. his treasure, valued as priceless, truly— 
but still his property; the bare thought made 
her restive. 

“I won't be ‘bound wat fettered, Richie,” 
cried ‘she, so ‘naturally taking up the dear, 
childish name. “I want my freedom. I'm a 
wild animal, and Ican’t ‘bear being ticketed 


and labeled, to show I’m no longer my own good ' 


‘end che cel.” 

He laughed ‘heartily at her absurd way of 
‘expressing the mattér, but he understood ‘the 
feeling much better than most men would have: 
done. 

“You shall not'be fretted, darling.” 

“Upon your word?” 

‘Indeed, yes!” 

‘+ And we won't be’ stupidly engaged-—” 

‘What are we'then?” 

‘Oh! I don’t know—I oan’t find names! Just 
let me forget it all-and be mynelf. I may teaze. 
you, but I'll come out all right.” 

‘Not quite forget, Jessie.” 

“Well, maybe not; but pretend to. Oh, ‘I 
can’t! Don’t midke-me feel like:a wild animal 
just caught and ehafing against its chain.” 

“God forbid, Jessie! I-am sorry you ‘havo} 
the idea. I éffer you an equal bargain—my’ 
‘heart for yours——”’ 

“Yes, yes, I’m ‘bad and ‘willful, but ‘humor 
me!” 

‘*As if I had anything to do but please ‘you.' 
Only, dear, réemeniber‘how much alone you are; 
think of being free from any who do not under- 
stand you; having a'home——” 

‘“‘We are here,” interrupted Jessie, and gal- 
‘oped on to the*house. 

He overtook ‘er, and:sprang off his saddle'to 
‘gssist her to dismount. 

She stole a'look at his face, and whispered, 

‘You aren’t vexed?” 

**Not a bit.” 

‘Good boy! “Pil make’ you a promise.” 

**Quick—quick!” and ‘he held her fast, and 
looked so eagetly into‘her eyes, that she would. 
have had to be provoking if she died for it. 

“Why, next spring Pll ‘hear ‘you finish that 
‘sentence; but Til have my liberty till then ; yes, 
and my winter in town.” 

She ‘bounded ‘into ‘the ‘house; and Richard 
stood lesking after the'well-trained horses, who 
bad been tauglhit’to trot stableward at his com- 
mand; saw the groom come out, then he fol- 


of ‘anything beyond the joy of the: tine, the 
thought, that his dream ‘was made real. 

Dear Mrs. Falmore saw plainly enough that 
the explanation had come; but*she wisely held 
her ‘peace for a day or two. It rained—cow- 
pany could not intrude. Jessie’s womanly fairy 
kept her demons of mischief down, and Richard 
was beatified. 

But those days passed; the sun came out; 
the visitors poured back; gallops, sailing, im- 
promptu dances at ‘night were the rage; and 
Jessie was changeful as an opal once more. 

Then the old lady was forced to whisper, 

‘But you do care for Richie?” 

“Do I?” said the sprite. 

“Ah! don’t teaze an old woman who loves 


3°you; it’s enough to teaze him.” 


“T will; trust me!” 

“But you don’t care for these whiskered 
dandies——” 

“Old lady,” and Jessie caught hold of her, 
**Richie’s little finger is worth all their lives. 
There, repeat it'to him, and I’ll waltz you into 
spasms, and then tell your clergyman of your 


‘Sswickedness.” 


Of course, the old lady promised, and mesat 
to perform; but I am ‘afraid that that very 
ovening, when Jessie was fooling a beau to the 
top of his bent, aunty was, afraid ‘the boy” 
might be distressed, and that when she whis- 
pered in his ear the avowal came out. Any- 


‘} way, he looked brighter—and ‘the best people 


will do wrong; and I dare say the old lady's 


guardian angel was gore ees, and pre- 


tended not to hear. 

But the golden autumn days passed quickly, 
and the last ones had clouds like some of the 
November afternoons. Aunt Cora came down 
to visit Mrs. Falmore for a brief space, and 
take Jessie back; and aunt Cora always did 
the wrong thing, and upset whatever she wished 
to establish firmly. 

I fancy the elder dames talked the matter 
over. Aunt Cora ‘was mightily pleased with 
Richard; but, lo and beliold! she dreaded the 
winter, and the fast cousins, and the whole set; 
and would have liked to rush on a marriage. 

Nothing outright to Jessie, but Jessie under- 
stood. Perversity took possession of her soul; 
‘and the rest of the stay she tormented them all, 
‘80 that aunt Cora was in a-state of uplifted eye 
} brows ‘and chronic horror, and even Richard’s 
> patience almost gave way. 

“Phen let me alone,” ‘said she, when aumt 
Cora tried a lecture. 

“Bat you are engaged——” 





“lowed, still treading’ too ‘much on-air to think 


‘Aunt Cora,” interrupted Jessie, “you sey 
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that word again te.me, or anybody else during? Jessie had; prophesied, She humored her one 


the next six..months, and Ill marry the Khan 
of Tartary. within a week, if 1 have to. go to him 
in a balloon.” 

She loeked: blue with anger and desperation, 
tnd frightened aunt Cora believed she would, 


keep her vow. 


“Qne word more,” said Jessie, ruthlessly dis- 
regarding her mutters, and expostulations, and 
apologies. ‘‘You asked me to spend the wiuter 
with you. If Lam going to be a bore, only say 
so, and I’ll go. to cousin Lane’s.” 

Into the very heart of the fast set. Aunt 
Cora’s cap-border stood out straight. 

“My dear, I look upon you as my child, I 
want yeu with me, but——” 

“No buts, you blessed! There, let’s drop it; 
kiss and make up!’ 

Off she danced like a fire-fiy; and aunt Cora 
was silenced for the time. But ill-luck threw 
Richard in. the sprite’s way before her feeling 
of being a bound. panther had gone. 

“Did you, set. her at me?” cried. she, aus- 
terely. 

“My dear girl!” 

“No, ’m not—I’m my own property! Mr. 
Richie, do your lectures viva voce. Ill have no 
eld. lady made a proxy! [I tell you, honestly, 
these last. days have tried me. Aunt Cora sets 
me wrong. Upon my word, she does me more 
harm, by her horrible goodness, than all the 
Lane set by their wicked ways.” 

“Dear Jessie, don’t talk so; just be reason- 
able——” 

“Never!” 

But he looked actually pained, and the good 
fairy came back. 

“Dear old Richie, you are good. There!” 

She rose on tip-toe and fairly kissed him for 
the first time; but still things were not quite 
right. Many another argument came up, and 
Jessie was a little perverse even at the farewell 
moment, 

It was the very height of the winter season— 
such a mad winter as that was—and Jessie was 
the gayest of the gay, and flattered and adored 
til, I. imsist upon it, she was excusable for 
having her head turned. ; 

But, unfortunately, the Newport recollections 
Would come up; and it was the habit, even 
among people who considered themselves her 
friends, to call her ‘‘fast;” but nobody told 
her; and, after all, if they had, it would have 
depended on the mood she was in whether she 





Was horrified into prudery, or angered.into de- 


fiance. ; 


Aunt Cora had made things worse, just as } 


moment, and scolded her the next; held her 
engagement over her head until Jessic stopped 
that, by showing her a dreadful letter she vowed 


$ to send the next time the word was named. 


Richard had been on for several weeks, and, 
indeed, it was not pleasant to see her acting as 
if he had no claim; and aunt Cora groaned and 
sniffed till she helped on the diffioulty. 

‘“You promised not to scold me,” said Jeasie, 
piteously, when Richard expostulated, 

«But I am not scolding, dear!” 

“‘Well, you:sermonize, and that’s worse. Oh! 
don’t,act like an elderly griffin.” 

“Oh! my dear child, don’t. say such, things! 
Why what you said last night about Mrs,Lacy 
went all over the rooms.” 

‘What did I say.?” 

“You called her a promising pelican!” 

‘‘Well, dear, she had robbed herself of her 
diamonds to bedizzen that red-haired daughter 
—it was really pelican-like devotion.” 





‘‘Then let her alone!. She nagged because I 
waltzed three times with Col. Wayne——” 

“In succession!” 

‘What of that? You aren’t jealous!” 

“Of that padded goose?” 

“Oh! who’s calling names now; don’t teach 
me any more slang! But you don’t mind. Yon 
know I regard him no more than a top—and 
it’s nobody else’s affair.” 

But before he went on to Washington, where 
he expected to be detained by business until 
near the close of the season, a more real diffi- 
culty occurred. 

Just from aunt Cora’s clumsy attempts to 
keep them apart, Jessie struck up a friendship 
with Mrs. Morris Clay—and everybody knows 
what she was. 

Thanks to unlimited wealth, her husband’s 
good nature, and influential relations, who 
were so clannish, that they stuck by each other 
‘through thick and thin,” she did keep her 
place in society; but the stories were terrific, 
and the scandal in Paris had been beyond be- 
lief. 

The worst of it was, she hadn’t a good heart. 
I can stand a good deal of wickedness, if there 
is only that to make amends, . 

Even Richard scolded when he found that 
out; but it was too late. Jessie absolutely 
seemed fascinated by her, 

“I thought you hated scandal,” cried Jessie. 

“T do; but in iis case. My dear, just to see 
the woman go on.’ 

‘‘No worse than half the others!” 
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“T tell you she has a bad heart. If she got 
into mischief, she would throw the blame on 
you, er any young girl intimate with her; make 
you the guilty party; hurt you dreadfully, and 
go scot free. It’s that I dread, my gem, my 
opal! I know how pure you are; but think 
how terrible that would be.” 

They coaxed—they got angry; they had it 
over a dozen times, the same scene, with varia- 

_ tions. 

‘One thing, Jessie! With that Kellinger, who 
is about her, I will not see you—a miserable 
Prussian, with a dozen names——” 

“T hate the man!” ‘ 

“But you'll meet him.” 

“T will be careful—I promise.” 

_ Altogether, the second parting was dread- 
fully unsatisfactory; and Richard earried away 
a very heavy heart. Jessie knew that she had 
done wrong; but that, of course, made her more 
reckless: aunt Cora’s worryings, and Mrs. Clay’s 
sympathy did the rest. JeSsie was bewitched 
with her. The devil wasn’t mote artful than 
that woman; she read Jessie’s generous nature 
at once, and bound her to her by confiding a 
secret and getting her help. 

Jessie believed implicitly her stories of a 
lonely life; a morose husband; a love in the 
grave; a desire to fool men, because the only 
girl she ever loved before Jessie had died of a 
broken heart. Jessie believed and gave her 
heart, and let the imp read it, and Jezebel Clay 
led her into more follies than she could repent 
in ten years. 

It was after Lent. Spring was beginning to 
show signs of making her appearance. Rational 
people considered the season over; but Mrs. 
Clay gave a last ball, it stimulated other people 
to give last balls—and the whirl began anew. 

Jessie was jaded and tired. She was longing 
for Richard at last; but, unfortunately, in the 
very letter he wrote to announce his arrival 
there was matter for irritation. 

He felt obliged to write about a mad freak 
that had come to'his ears; kindly enough done, 
but it angered Jessie. She flew to Mrs. Clay 
for sympathy; and Jezebel, seeing how the new 
face brought fresh crowds about her rather 
stale self, gave it in floods. 

“They'll fret you beyond endurance at last, 
dear! Oh! I know how they do it; better be a 
slave in-a dungeon! If they try you too much, 
come to me, anima mia. I understand you, sis- 
ter, twin soul!” 

And the night Richard was to arrive there 
was a soiree at Mrs. Danfield’s, a crony of Jeze- 
bel’s; and Jessie had made up her mind to stay 











at home; but the letter, aunt Cora’s fretful com- 
mands that she should not go, and Jezebel’s 
counter expostulations, made Jessie determined 


‘to be present. 


Worse than all, the dress she ordered put her 
debts in such a state that it was absolute dis- 
honesty to buy it. Young ladies, many a one 
of you understands; but Jezebel made her buy 
it, and never gave her time to think. 

Aent Cora absolutely refused at first to go. 
She would stay at home and receive Richard; 
then Jessie would go with Mrs. Clay—and' to 
prevent that the old lady arrayed herself for 
the festival, thinking she felt like an early 
Christian martyr; but, unfortunately, showing 
a very wrong spirit, fretting and scolding until 
she passed all bounds, and Jessie flew out, and 
they quarreled famously, and then went to the 
party. 

_Jessie was gorgeous; but Clay and her set 
got about her; and every time aunt Cora could 
get near her, she groaned and choked till Jessie 
could have wished her at home in a fit—and 
people were absolutely noticing it. 

The climax came. Jessie never had danced 
with Kellinger—ugh! the white-teethed, devil- 
eyed, silky-voiced wretch—and~Clay guessed 
the reason; and she had registered a private 
vow that this night she should. They were all 
about her; Jessie was doing her best. 

“I’m tired; the colonel dances too fast. I 
won’t be teazed; perhaps I don’t want to——” 

But aunt Cora rushed up, 

‘‘My dear, you are worn out. I beg you will 
sit down.” 

“Bless me, aunty, I am not so fragile.” 

‘What a treasure of a dragon,” sneered Mrs. 
Clay. ‘She has had her orders from the ab- 
sent, and means to keep them. Give in, Jessie, 
I exonerate you, and will say no more. You 
are conquered!” 

And just as the insidious whisper was hissing 
through her brain, Jessie looked toward the 
door. Richard was entering in compliance with 
an invitation left at Clay’s request. 

“Oh! there’s Richard,” said aunt Cora, in 2 
stage whisper, pinching Jessie’s arm in her ex- 
citement. ‘Come away—come.” 

«Take care,” hissed Jezebel, on the other 
side, ‘‘there’s the lord duke himself. Jessie, 
sit down—I'll call off the colonel, I’m afraid 
you'll get into a scrape.” 

At the same instant she signed to Kellinger. 

“May I have my waltz?” he said. 

With a feeling at her heart as if something 
gave way; mad with the enactment of that 
scene; blind with dread at what she read in 
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Richard’s eyes, and more furious than ever 
because of that, Jessie let the serpent-arm 
glide about her waist, and was floated round 
and round in the syren dance. 

It seemed to her that it lasted an eternity; 
the weird German music was like a dismal wail. 
She felt nothing—saw nothing, save that every 
time as they circled past the.spot where Rich- 
ard stood, the sad eyes seemed looking into her 
very soul. . 

It was over; he was leading her to a seat. 
Suddenly the room reeled, and Mrs. Clay ap- 
proaching them at the moment, caught Jessie 
in her arms. Everybody was startled then, 
but they carried her up stairs; and as Richard 
could not ge in, Jezebel lorded it over aunt 
Cora, and drove her frantic till Jessie came to 
herself. 

«Let me go home,” were her first words. 

Aunt Cora flew for her things. 

“Dearest,” whispered Jezebel, ‘‘they’ll kill 
you! I am afraid to let you go. Oh! if you 
hadn’t danced! If you were only a relative of 
mine, that I might carry you off.” 

“Call for me in half an hour,” said Jessie; 
as she bundled herself in her cloak, swept out, 
and took the arm of the first man she met, and 
, left Richard to follow with aunt Cora down to 
the carriage. 

They were home at last—nobody had spoken 
a.word. Once in the house, aunt Cora began 
to wail; to cry out to Richard that the girl was 
possessed; that she had done her best; she was 
a broken-hearted woman; till even Richard 
begged her to be silent, and Jessie stood ina 
still frenzy white as a ghost. 

“Jessie,” he cried, ‘show could you, after 
your promise—after——”’ 

“Your promise!’ broke in aunt Cora. ‘We 
are disgraced; sister Owenson says so—dis- 
graced.” 

“Aunt, will you have the kindness to allow 
me to speak?’’ said Jessie, in a low voice, that 
stopped aunt Cora as if it had struck her dumb, 
and made Richard shudder as though an evil 
spirit had spoken in her likeness. 

“Mr. Falmore,” continued Jessie, “I deny 
your right to question me; I deny your right 
to remain one instant longer and listen to our 
conversation. From this time forth there is 
no shadow of a bond between us—we are stran- 
gers.” 

“Jessie, for God’s sake—you are mad!” 

“Hush, sir! You have no right to insult me 
' because I ama woman. I said we were stran- 
gers.” 

He stood motionless, useless to speak. He 





knew her so well, perhaps he had not made up 
his mind that he could forgive her; but to be 
cast off thus; to see her rush away from the last. 
safe-guard, made him feel the depths of his love. 

“Jessie!” groaned aunt Cora. 

*‘Qne moment, Mrs. Wakeman! An instant 
since you dared to use, in connection with me 
and my conduct, a word which must be atoned 
for before we meet again. I am going on a 
visit to my friend, Mrs, Clay. I shall leave 
erders for my trunks to follow me there. You 
will have to come and beg my pardon before 
we meet again.” 

She heard the sound of wheels, Jezebel’s 
carriage driving up. She swept out of the 
room like a flash of light—out of the house be- 
fore either could move, and was borne away 
half insensible in Jezebel’s arms. 

The next day Mrs. Clay left, as she had in- 
tended, for her country-house, only a short 
drive from town, and Jessie went with her. 

Richard brought aunt Cora partially to 
reason; but Jezebel spread the story far and 
wide, and swore to Jessie they had done it, and 
was believed. 

The fast cousins applauded what she had 
done. People were divided between consider- 
ing her a martyr and a dreadful tempered gir); 
and Jezebel gave a dinner and exhibited her in 
triumph—and a week went by. 

Just a week, and then the retribution. Ah! 
my poor Jessie, wrong, and willful, and wicked ; 
but it was so pitiable, because there had been 
nobody to guide. 

They had been over dining at the house of 
one of the great relatives, who helped to keep 
Jezebel up because they would not have open 
disgrace come so near themselves. Kellinger 
had accompanied them home in the carriage— 
ame in for a little chat, and,said good-night. 
He had a hack waiting for him, because Morris 
Clay was from home, and Jezebel said that pro- 
priety forbade two lone women giving him even 
the smallest and most remote corner of that 
immense house. 

When they were alone she sent Jessie at once 
to bed. 

‘Because you are worn out, my dearest; anil 
if you should get ill, they’d swear I had poisoned 
you.” 

Long after midnight before Jessie could force , 
herself to liedown. Once, after her head touched 
the pillow, she fell into a doze, but it was only 
to wake, terrified by some dream which she 
could not recall. 

There was a hysterical oppression in her 
throat, which absolutely prevented her lying 
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still. The fire had burned: low in the grate, 
Wut she held her watch over it to see the time— 
three o’clock. . 

The feeling of suffoeation increased with the 
whirl of thought which overtook her when left 
atone. She ran to the window, threw it open, 
and leaned out in the night. 

The moon was goitig down in the west, and 
shone full on the shrubbery into which her 
room looked, just over a side entrance to the 
house. ; 

She heard the outer door close; she saw a 
man going toward the shrubbery. In her hys- 
terical fit she could not restrain herself, and 
cried’ aloud.. He turned—it was the Prus- 
sian! 

“Cok Kellinger!” she exclaimed, wild with 
the ideas that-flashed through her mind; first,’ 
that he must be intoxicated; then that Rich- 
ard’s' words were true—and he a thief; and 
again she cried desperately, 

‘Col. Kellinger!” 

He began to stammer something; but.on the 
instant there was a noise below—a window flew 
up, Jezebel’s voice called, 

“Who's there? I have a pistol here; there 
are plenty of men servants in the house.” 

‘Don’t, don’t!” shrieked Jessie, only think- 
ing that the man might be killed. 

Then she heard Mrs. Clay exclaim in Rachel 
tones, 

“Jessie’s voice—Col. Kellinger. What do I 
see? Good heavens, I must be mad!” 

She stepped out into a little balcony, the lat- 
tice of which ran up to Jessie’s window, and 
hurried on. 

“Jessie here at this hour talking to that 
man——” , 

““How dare you?” cried Jessie. 

Then she saw. it all. Pure minded as she 
might be, she could but understand the truth. 
Mrs. Clay found that: she was discovered, and 
even in the first moment could thrust the blame 
on her. ' 

She could not speak; a servant came out. 


Mrs. Clay would not allow Kellinger to utter a ; 


word—— 

“Go!” she exclaimed. 
friendship ends forever. A rendezvous at this 
hour; my husband gone. Oh, heaven!” 

TKe Prussian disappeared. Jessie roused her- 
self and dashed down stairs too late. Jezebel 
was in her room, and would neither speak, nor 
open the door. 

For a time Jessie believed that she went mad. 
It all burst on her—ruin, disgrace; no friend— 


“Miss Doane, our 





her money spent. On the morrow absolutely 


as homeless as the most degraded beggar, from 
whom she had ever shrunk in the street. 

She: saw'daylight come; then, as if she had 
taken some powerful anodyne, whose effects she 
could not resist, she had’ just serise enough left 
to reach the bed and fall on it in'a’slumber that 
was like death. ; 

When she woke the sun was streaming in. 
She woke to a full consciousness’ of what had 
befallen her; sprang to the floor with a groan, 
and seized her watch—it was ten o'clock. 

She was like a person just up from fever; 
but she was dressed at last, and down stairs in 
search of her enemy. Gone, the servants said— 
gone to town! 


Gone to tell her story farand wide. It had 


-come—no help now; ruin, shame; and this was 


the end! 

Jessie rushed into the hall like # mad thing, 
only conscious that she was trying to get away, 
and fell into the arms of a lady whom the ser- 
vant had just admitted. It was’ Mrs: Falmore— 
dear old Mrs. Falmore! 

“Do you know?—have you heard?” gasped 
Jessie, as the old lady led her into a reception- 
room. 

“Everything,” she replied, meaning sbout 
the quarrel with Richard. 
“But I am innocent. 
window. He was leaving the house! 
gone to say it was I who received -hin. 

me—kill me!” 

Then her friend knew she had not heard the 
worst. She had reached town the night be- 
fore, and, at Richard’s request, had driven up 
to see if she could not reseue Jessie. 

Ske explained as well as she could that she 
did not comprehend. Jessie could speak—could 
tell her story; the old lady was quick to seize 
the whole. 

‘‘ We'll save you,” she cried; ‘‘ Richard knows 
all about both of them; he'll stop their tongues.” 

“T can’t see him—lI can’t see him!” 

“Hush! Trust me—the dear uncle’s friend; 
he trusted me, Jessie, dear child!” 

They were in the carriage and on their‘way 
to town; atid when they reached her hotel, Mrs. 
Falmore led Jessie into her room, put her in 
bed, and flew to find Richard. 

He soon gallied out, and was in Kellinger’s 
lodgings in spite of anybody, and thére—was 
Mrs. Clay. Probably she was arranging 
story with him preparatory to going back and 
frightening Jessie into silence by threatening 
to turn the tables on her. 

Never mind the scene that followed. 
a brief one, but decided. Jezebel’s fangs were 


I saw him from my 
She has 
Kill 


It was 
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exterminated. Let her crawl away and hide 2 
3 was peace in Jessie’s soul once more. 


herself. 


When Jessie woke, her old friend was'by her 
She told her all was settled; that no; to Mrs. Falmore’s home; but to silence all stories 


side. 
mortal would ever know the story, and Jessic 
asked no details. 

They had brought her luggage with them. 
Mrs. Falmore dressed her, and insisted on her 
coming out into her parlor to have some tea, 
for it was now late in the day. 

She went out, and there was Richard. When 
she cowered and shrunk before him, he held 
her to his heart and whispered, 

“My darling—my wife!” 

“No! no!” she moaned; ‘I am not worthy. 
Icannot!’’ 

But he said, 

‘Hush, dearest! You gave me up, but I held 
fast to the bond, You could not be released.” 





And in spite of her shame and remorse, there 
All three would have been glad to go at once 


it could not be. Jessie must return to aunt 
Cora’s; the discipline would be good for her, 
too, I must own. 

But it did not last long; for only three weeks 
after there was a grand wedding, at which the 
whole family and ‘‘society” assisted—and Jes- 
sie was lovelier in her pallor than ever she had 
been in the bloom of fuli health and an undis- 
ciplined soul. 

The relatives never talked, because they knew 
nothing; the world ditto; Kellinger disappeared : 
and the only remark Jezebel ever ventured to 
make was, that she gave Jessie up because she- 
found. that, after all, she lacked any heart or 
freedom from old-fashioned prejudices. 


POOP PN A NDP I IPI DIP * 


NO MORE! 


BY JOSEPHIN 


How the heart. sickens, and the eyes grow dim, 
That look their last on the beloved face 

Which death has robbed of all its sweetness, while 

He left a token of love’s presence in the smile 
That sheds o’er all a beatific grace. 


No more shall the sweet eyes their lids unclose; 
No more the voice awaken on our ear, 
Though fancy dares to cheat us of our grief, 
And rouse a frenzied hope into belief, 
That still again those loving toncs we hear. 


Her voice, indeed—it haunts each well-known spot; 
Each place where her dear feet were wont to stray ; 
And through the mist of tears there rises oft, * 
A vision of the loved one, clad in soft 
And brighter garments than sho wore away. 


My heart has chanted'dirges ever since 

Her fingers slipped through mine; and quickly o’er 
Her face fell that dread shadow; at the sight 
My soul drew back with horror and affright ; 

“No more!” I shriecked—“ my darling is no more!” 


No more! no more! The very flowers that grew 
And bloomed within my garden, all have fled. 
Whate’er I loved and cherished, met a blight, 
And, like a ghostly visitant of night, 
I walk not with the living, but the dead! 


Oh! when I think of all that made the past 

Like a sweet dream of beauty; and the days 
Were golden links, that bound the years along, 
And echoed all the richness of a song 

From hearts too happy to do aught but praise; 


Like a lone pilgrim on the sands I lie, 
Tn life’s drear desert; all my hopes are o’er. 
The hot. simoom is rushing rapidly, 
Sweeping my treasures far, too far, from me, 
And I shall welcome them again—no more! 








BE POLLARD. 


A sweet voice whispers, “Weary pilgrim, rise; 
The burden on thy heart I come to share; 

Close the dark record of the past, and see 

How much the future has ia store for theo— 
How much of joy thou art not yet aware.” 


“No more, indeed, these hands of thine may clasp, 
In one dear, rapturous embrace, 

The forms of those beloved, who have trod 

The narrow stairway that leads up to God; 
And now behold the glory of His face. 


“ Alas, for those bereft! who cling, and cling 
To memory, till she stabs them to the heart; 
Who sit in desolation, with a crown 
That weighs their spirits and their forcheads down, 
And draws them from their fellow-men apart! 


“No more for thee, indeed, the voice and smile, 
And sweét communings; but for them, for them, 
No more of pain or anguish; no more tears; 
Nor agonizing doubts, distressing fears; 
No more life’s tide of troubles shall they stem. 


“For they have won the victory; and the fight— 
The terrible encounter now is o’er; 

The pain of disappointment, and the woe 

Of hope deferred, they ne’er again shall know; 
They lay their weapons down to fight no more.” 


So, while I bear life’s burden, pressing on 
Toward the goal to which my footsteps tend; 

I'll think that those departed ones are safe 

From all the ills that press, and grind, and chafe 
My toiling spirit, as my way I wend. 


Heaven is not so far but I may reach 
Its crystal heights, and tread the shining shore; 
Nor do I know how soon He may command 
My presence, where the mngeli¢ hosts do stand, 
To meet my loved ones, and to part no more! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tue morning sun shone pleasantly into the 
upper room of a house in one of the monotonous 
blocks of Spruce street. There was not much 
heat in the light, however, as the day was late 
in January; a cold wind blowing a flake of hail, 
now and then, against the window-panes, and 
a sodden mass of gray filling up the horizon 
down beyond the Point, giving promise of a 
storm before night. 

The wan light, however, struggled bravely 
through, all the morning. Chestnut street was 
gay with its usual throng and bustle—the accre- 
tion of all the life in the city, apparently; leav- 
ing the back streets as paralyzed and motionless 
as only back streets in Philadelphia know how 
to be. 

Although it was the time for the high-tide of 
business to set in, nothing broke the quiet of 
the long rows of Quaker houses, in Spruce 
street, but the occasional cries ef a passing 
huckster, or the roll of some square-built family 
carriage, in which could be caught glimpses 
of dove-colored ribbons, and mild, passionless 
faces. 

The room, into which the sun seemed to 
shine with more than the strength it spent else- 
where, as if to atone to some inmate for the loss 
of country air and unalloyed light, was filled 
with half-worn furniture; but never was any 
cozery more suggestive of comfort and warmth. 
Somebody, with a picturesque eye and un- 
stinted hand, had filled up the plain back- 
ground with the thousand little trifles that give 
the home look to the place we live in—flowers, 
books, music, clear, brilliant, color here and 
there, and, for a voice to the whole, the open 
fire erackling in the grate. 

When the old State-house bell struck for noon, 
Berenice Van Epp came out of an’ inner room, 


‘and drawing a work-table toward her, sat down, 


as if waiting for some one. The two months 
she had passed in the city, or, perhaps, the 
wider hopes and plans for the future she had 
given herself leave to build while there, had 
altered her face into a bright, firm likeness of 
her old self; her step was lighter, her motions 
more careless and free. ‘‘We seem to have 
gone back into the spring of our lives,” she used 
to say — sometimes; for, when Wharton 
° € 








assured her that no progress could be made in 
the suit without her actual presence, and that 
he could induce Dr. Sinnett to give her rooms 
at his house, she had brought both Jane and 
Phil, and settled down with them for the winter. 
Her dress even hinted at the cheery light that 
had shone in on her lately. The old, grave- 
stuff gown was replaced by'a robe of soft blue, 
whose silken folds showed every supple move- 
ment. The yellow hair was drawn back, as of 
old, ‘and knotted behind; but a few light rings 
were suffered to curl over the blue-veined 
temples. 

Let us be just to Berry. If she was con- 
scious, every day, of a growth of beauty when 
she looked in the mirror, or of a new strength 
and impulse given to her mind with each fresh 
out-look into a broader world than that com- 
passed by the Jersey beaches, every thought or 
vanity went back loyally to John. It pleased 
her, when any of her new friends commended 
a book which had been one of the few which 
he read; and when they flattered. herself for 
any beauty which, in the days of their court- 
ship he had loved, she began to think she 
had underrated him, had not credited him 
with discrimination enough. 

This morning, however, Mrs. Van Epp’s face 
was cloudy and impatient. When her expected 
visitor appeared, who proved to be Wharton, 
she met him with a dry formality, unlike her 
usual courtesy. ‘I have waited not very 
patiently for you, Mr. Wharton,” she said. 
‘«‘Three days have elapsed since I sent a mcs- 
sage desiring to see you. You were not wont 
to be so tardy.” ° 

Wharton looked irritated. ‘Simply be- 
cause then I was a bearer always of good news. 


I have a habit of thrusting off pain for myself : 


or others. It is not a good habit.” 

; ‘“‘No,” said Berenice, with an involuntary 
change of position, as if nerving herself. ‘You 
have disagreeable tidings, then? There is 
some impediment in the way of the suit? I 
feared as much from your delay.” 

“No.” He hesitated. “It goes as well as 
we could wish; but The truth is, my 
dear madam, in leading you to expect- to re- 
cover so large a sum, I grossly deceived both 
you and myself. I have suspected my mistake 
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for two or three weeks; but it is only since I 
last saw you that the truth has become evident. 
After the lawyers’ fees in Washington are paid, 
and other ry exp , | myself making 
no charge, the sum remaining—I am ashamed 
to tell you how paltry the sum remaining 
will be.” 

She motioned him to go on, not looking up, 
er she would have seen the cowardice in his 
furtive eye, as he balked once or twice béfore 
speaking. 

“Tt will amount to about six hundred dollars,” 
he said at last. 

Berenice sprang to her feet with a half cry; 
then a flush of relief came over her face. ‘You 
mean the first payment? I did not comprehend 
you.” 

“T mean the entire amount,”’ resolutely. 

She stood steadily facing him a moment, then 
turning, walked rapidly across the room once 
or twice, holding her hands to her head; stopped 
assuddenly. ‘‘Why,” she cried, in a shrill voice, 
that made Wharton start and grow pale, ‘it 
was an almost princely fortune you talked of 
tome. Six hundred? The mortgage itself is 
worth twice as many thousands. It is due in 
April. The pittance you talk of will not pay 
Dr. Sinnett for all that he has done for me!” 
She turned on him like a savage animal. ‘I 
do not hold you guiltless, boast as you will of 
the labor you have spent in my service—un- 
rewarded labor. I suspect foul play, sir! You 
and Dr. Sinnett induced me to come to the city; 
have led me into every extravagance in which 
I have indulged—the very clothes I wear,” 
catching at her dress with shaking hands, “are 
unpaid for! You cheated me with the certainty 
of a fortune that would warrant any outlay. I 
see a plan in it. I suspect foul play, now, when 
it is too late!” 

“What do you mean by too late?” said Whar- 
ton, coolly, when she had gasped out the last 
broken sentence. 

“T-mean that I am powerless in your hands,” 
looking him full in the eye. “I have left this 
matter in your charge alone. You have sole 
control of the profits, if there be any. You 
keep or give them at your pleasure; prefer what 
bills you choose for lawyers’ fees in Washington, 
or your own. Absorb the whole claim, if you 
will; there is no power to restrain you. I mean, 
that I suspect you of deceiving me from the first; 
for the purpose of obtaining my signature where 
it was needed; and now, when success is sure, 
Iam thrown out a beggar, to meet my husband 
with a debt which his daily toil,must pay.” 

Berenice, always confident of her judgment, 








having trusted this man like a fool, accused 
him now like a maniac. 

When he was gone, she remembered nothing 
of his indignant remonstrance; his patient ex- 
planations; had not even heeded the cool, 
watchful scrutiny, under all, with which he . 
regarded her, as a keeper might who was trying 
the temper of some blooded hound. She only 
was conscious of an utter helplessness, as she 
sat looking in the fire, when left alone. The 
daylight had waned; the shadows thrown by 
the gathering storm, threw the pretty little room 
into gloom, broken only by the cheerful circle 
of ruddy heat about the fire. Berenice glanced 
hopelessly about her. Not one of those costly 
toys, which she had gathered with so much 
pride, that did not add its mite to the mass of 
debt staring her in the face. This was the end 
of paying off the mortgage! This was the end 
of her clear business talent—her nice judgment !- 
She was to bring to her husband this tale of 
stupid credulity, of wastefulness, of debt for 
him to pay! She wasa true child of the woman 
for whose guilt he had suffered for years! 

The Sutphens were a race who fell into white 
heats of passion or pain. Berenice sat motion- 
less, looking into the charred fire, only moving 
her dry lips, now and then, as if trying to 
moisten them. Jane, coming in, in costly velvet 
and furs, that brought out her peachy, delicate 
girl’s face into positive beauty, and beginning 
some foolish story about Phil’s and her own 
adventures, suddenly checked herself, and took 
the child out of the room, seeing an expression 
on her sister’s face, which had long been a 
stranger there, and which Jane had no courage 
to brave. Berenice rose at last, and putting on 
her bonnet and cloak, went out, walking in the 
driving sleet until the night fell, and the lamps 
on the street were lit—a woman’s old expedient 
for working off intolerable pain. She came back 
to the house in Spruce street with a clearer head, 
and more courage. ‘‘I’ll find a way of escape 
yet!” she said, resolutely, going up the steps. 
The way was nearer than she thought. When 
she had reached her own chamber, and turning 
onthe gas, prepared to lay aside her wrappings, 
a letter on the toilet-table caught her‘eye. It 
bore a foreign post-mark, was addressed to her- 
self in a free, bold hand, which she had never 
seen before. She looked at it dully, went on 
unfastening her cloak, and forgot it. Little 
Phil came in, and his mother lifted him on her 
knee, and sat holding him close to her breast, 
stroking his head softly with a vague feeling 
of comfort and rest. She felt like some beast 
at bay, turning from side to side for some des- 
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perate chance of escape. When Phil had left 
her, she rose to cross the room, and again per- 
ceiving the-letter, took it up and broke the seal 
mechanically; glanced:at the name with a puz- 
zled look, arid then, in her usual deliberate 
. manner, begam to'read it. Whatever was con- 
tained in the four closely-written pages touched 
Berenice Van Epp asino blow of pain could have 
done; her whole face glowed a sudden blood- 
red; her stern, beautiful eyes flashed defiance; 
her tall figure dilated—she rose out of her 
meaner self a grander, truer woman. But, the 
momentary shock over, she tnrned the pages 
again and reread them, this time without visible 
emotion, her lips compressed; folding it care- 
fully, crease by crease, when:she had finished, 
and burying her head in her arms for a long 
time. When she lifted it, all trace of heat had 
gone out of her face; it seemed to have become 
haggard and sallow in these few moments. 

“It is but a little thing to do, as he says,” 
she muttered; ‘‘and it would save me from all 
this terrible future: I could pay my debts, 
clear off the mortgage, and meet John in his 
own house once more.” She made a motion 


toward the fire to burn the letter, but, changing 
her mind, she stopped beside a low, ebony 


cabinet, and placed it carefully in a secret 
drawer which opened from the side. ‘Dr. Sin- 
nett,” she thought, ‘‘would purchase a sight of 
that letter with half of his fortune; but J owe him 
no kindness. I have been trapped—trapped!” 

If the writer of the letter hoped to work ill 
to Sinnett by means of this woman, his lines 
had fallen on a lucky mon.ent; for, although 
Berenice could not determine in what way he 
was to be benefited by the part she had played 
this winter, she was filled with distrust and 
chagrin. 

An hour afterward, the tea-bell rang; and 
she went down with her accustomed quiet, re- 
ticent manner. She had never chosen to make 
friends of Sinnett’s wife and daughters; they 
were coarse and under-bred, she thought, with 
all the rank perfume of a merely fashionable 
life about them. She treated them always, 
therefore, with a cool, grave courtesy. Going 
back to*this evening, afterward, when it be- 
came important to remember her every tone and 
look“then, they could recall no trace of differ- 
ence; even Sinnett, who had heard Wharton’s 
story, and watched her keenly as the meal went 
on, found her, as usual, calm and moderate. 
The conversation ran on some rare editions of 
Massinger-and Ford, which the doctor, who 
was 2 book-fancier of no ordinary taste and 
judgment, had brought home from some auction 





that day. Berenice joined in the discussion, 
apparently with interest; and before she passed 
to her own room, went into the library to ex- 
amine them. As she turned to go out, she took 
a rapid survey of the apartment, and nodding 
carelessly toward a quaint old piece of furni- 
ture, half book-case and half secretary, she 
said, “You have a case for your books almost 
as.oldiand curious as themselves. The wood is 
aged until it is the color of bog-oak,” going 
closer to inspect it. 

Dr. Simnett bustled up, proud of the praise 
bestowed on his pet curiosity. ‘Right, Mrs. 
Van Epp!” he exclaimed. ‘It is inlaid with 
bog-oak, and a most rare bit of workmanship it 
is,” going: overvits history with growing zeal, 
while Berenice stood, a sad half-abstraction on 
her face. 

“You do not keep books here?” she said, as 
he opened it. 

“No; papers only—my private, important 
papers: The lock, you perceive, is a peculiar 
one; my own invention, infact. I hold that it is 
more secure than any Ican buy. A man must 
put faith in his own work, you know—so I 
keep my papers here,” locking it and unlocking 
it, explaining the special excellence of the con- 
trivance to her, while she listened carelessly, 
her eye wandering incessantly over the neatly 
labeled papers within. “A knowledge of me- 
chanics is necessary to every man in my pro- 
fession, if he hopes to excel,” he said, giving 
the key a final click at last, and dropping il, 
with the bunch to which it was attached, into 
his pocket. ‘I’ve invented two or three useful 
little tools for my business; but that lock is my 
chef-@ auere. Nobody could open it, key in hand, 
without first learning the secret of it from me. 
I think of having it patented.” 

“I am surprised you have not done so before 
now,” she said, listlessly; and, bidding him 
good-night, left the room, leaving the little 
doctor in a glow of gratified vanity. 

He went back to give the lock another ad- 
miring glance before sitting down to his desk. 
“There are very few inventors with the genius 
of Nicholas Sinnett,” he said to himself, smiling 
and rubbing his hands softly; then turned down 
the light, and sat down in his easy-chair, to 
dally over the yellow pages of his precious 
Massinger. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
PHILIP CALDWELL’S NARRATION. 


I Ax a detective police officer in the city of 
Philadelphia; or, to be more accurate, i was 
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one at the time when these eccurrences tran- 
spired. At present I am not connected with 
the regular staff, but serve sometimes on diffi- 
cult cases, when called upon. 

I have been asked to tell what I know of the 

affair in which Mrs. Van Epp and Dr. Sinnett 
were concerned, and will do so in as few words 
as possible, while trying to avoid the language 
of the reports which we are in the habit of 
making. Men are apt to fall into a gpecies of 
slang, in the pursuit of any one calling; and 
slang, I hold, is not fit to be introduced into a 
narration intended for genteel society; though 
many writers, following Mr. Dickens’ lead, have 
indulged in it lately. The language of Oliver 
Twist is strong, but exceedingly low, in my 
opinion. The thieves; in that book, talk like 
the thieves out of doors, which no well-bred 
person would tolerate in literature. 
* However, I wander from my subject. My 
own share in this matter was but a small one, 
and soon despatched ; 80 my story will be brief. 
Tt was somewhere in the first week in February, 
1860, that Pike, the chief of the force, sent for 
“me one morning. After some desultory talk, 
“Caldwell,” said he, “there’s a job ready for 
you this evening,” giving me a name and 
address—Dr. Nicholas Sinnett, No. ,— Spruce 
srcet. ‘Papers stolen. There’s the place. 
The servants are ‘suspected, I believe ; 80 you 
had better see how the land lies in the house. 
Sinnett has just'left me. I told him he might 
look for a friend from the country this even- 
ing.” 

Just before dusk, therefore, I put on the 
ultra fashionable dress and jaunty air of a 
western clerk, visiting the city to buy goods; 
and sauntering up to the house, rang the bell. 
Sinnett was a dentist, and had his office in one 
of the front rooms—-for the house was a double 
one. I heard him read the card which the 
black boy, who came to the door, took in. 
“Joseph Fife, Massillon, Ohio? Ah! Tell your 
mistress, Sam, that Mr. Fife is in the city, and 
will be with us for dinner,” coming to the door 
with outstretched hand, while Sam bolted, open- 
eyed, first in the kitchen ‘to ‘tell the news. 
Sinnett was a mild-mannered, self-possessed 
little man, with coolness and ‘tact, I saw, to 
carry out a plan of detection. Detectives are 
oftener bafiled by the stupidity of their em- 
ployers, than by the acuteness of the criminal. 

When ‘we -were ‘alone ‘in a room opening 
cut of the office, used as‘a ‘library, he closed 
the door, and we drew our ¢hairs close up @o 
the register, and in a clear, suecinet manner, 
that pleased me, set ‘the ease ‘before me— 





wasting no time in giving me his own surmises 
about it. : 

“The paper lost,” he said, ‘is a bond held 
by me against aman named Jacob Wardell, of 
Brooklyn. The amount of the debt would cover 
more than two-thirds of my froperty; in fact, 
the bulk of my savings for thirty-years. War- 
dell.and I have been friends since our school- 
days. The money was loaned to him in *44. 
He was considered sound then—a fur-trader in 
New York; but, last spring, met with losses 
heavy enough to make the destruction of my 
claim a matter of vital interest. Ikept it here,” 
opening a quaint old desk at the side of the 
room; ‘and, luckily, too, I can fix the preciso 
time of the theft; for, at seyen o’clock on Tues- 
day evening, having occasion tq open the 
cabinet, I changed the paper from this drawer 
to the one immediately below. I ‘then locked 
the case, and, after sitting down to write for 
about five minutes, went out to attend a sale of 
books; but not succeeding in the purchase of 
the one I wanted, came home. I remained in 
the library alone, working out a chess-problem, 
until after eleven; then went to bed. On coming 
down the next morning, I found the bond gone.” 

“The lock broken?” 

“No; it was locked, and nothing else dis- 
turbed.” Sinnett then proceeded to explain 
the peculiar construction of the lock, which, it 
appeared, was one of his own invention, and of 
which he seemed to be a little vain—amateur- 
like. No one could open it without both the 
key, and a knowledge of the manner in which 
it works.” . 

“After changing the place of the paper on 
Tuesday evening, what did you do with the 
key?” I asked. 

Sinnett colored. ‘I am ashamed to say that 
I left it, with the bunch to which it was attached, 
lying here, on this table, where I had been 
writing.” 

“You found them there after your return 
from the book-sale?” 

“Yea.” 

“Did you then examine the cabinet?” 

“No. LTasked my wife if any one from out- 
side, on business, had been in the library; and 
on hearing from her that such was not the case, 
troubled myself no farther.” 

“You took ‘better care of the keys at night?” 

“Yes; I usually slept with them under my 
pillow. There ‘was money in the case,’’ he 
added, ‘“‘and rings, belonging to my wife, of 
some value. They were not'touched. This bit 
of paper was laying on ‘tho floor, by the desk, 
in the morning—a ‘scrap of the warrant 
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attached to the bond, you perceive. It had 
cdught in the lock, and so been torn.” 

‘After making a close examination of the desk, 
lock, etc., we sat down, waiting for dinner. 

‘‘My wife, Mr. Caldwell, will so arrange it 
that you can see all of the servants, without 
their suspicions being aroused, this evening. 
Mr. Pike tells me your skill in reading the 
human face is like intuition.” 

I said that that was chaffing. Detectives 
were like Red Men—they had no better eyes 
than other men, but they kept them wide open. 

“Well, sir,” he said, with a bow, “I put the 
matter in your hands with confidence, though 
it involves all that I am worth. Only let 
justice be done.” 

There was a look on his face, as he paid the 
compliment, which I did not like. 

««Where is Wardell?” I asked. 

“Traveling in Europe since New-Year’s.” 

‘*When did you see him last?” 

“In December, just before he started. He 
spent a fortnight with us.” 

‘“«Did you then have any conversation about 
the bond?” 

“Yes, He expressed his anxiety to be free 
of it, as he termed it; but said it would be im- 
possible for him to raise the money for a year; 
that he was going to Liverpool now to try and 
straighten his affairs. He seemed very uneasy 
about the bond.” 

‘Had he any opportunity of tampering with 
your servants at that time?” ‘ 

‘‘He may have done so. Two of them. have 
been with us for years; and Wardell has come 
and gone to the house like one of the family.” 

We were called to dinner at this moment. 
Sinnett and his wife had but two children— 
grown daughters. Two, other women were 
present at dinner, however, and a fine, manly 
boy; all seemed to be inmates of the house. 

The women attracted my notice as being 
plainly but richly dressed; and of different de- 
portment to the Sinnett girls, who were flashy 
and hoydenish Misses. 

When we had returned to the library, ‘‘ Well,” 
said Sinnett, eagerly, ‘‘you have seen the ser- 
vants?” waiting for my opinion,. 

“Let me look into it more closely,” I said, 
asking him a few more questions. The con- 
clusion summed itself up rapidly in my mind. 
The paper had been taken between seven and 
eight o'clock on Tuesday evening, during Sin- 
nett’s absence, A night-thief would have made 
ruder work with the lock, left a door open, or 
window unhasped. Now, no one could have 
entered the house, at that hour, without the 





knowledge of the servants. The theft, there- 
fore, had been committed by some one in the 
house, or with their connivance, 

‘““Who are those women?” I asked. 

“Friends,” he replied, indifferently, “from 
the country, spending the winter with us.” 

“They have means?” 

“Yes,” he said, dryly, as if resenting the in- 
quiry as an impertinence; and then, glancing 
at me, said in a different tone, ‘‘I forgot that 
your business was to ask questions. No, they 
have not command of ready money at present. 
They are here to prosecute a “claim against 
government, and, I’m sorry to say, it is run- 


ning against them. Should it fail, their strait. 


will be desperate.” 

I dropped the subject as of no import. 

“The servants have been sent out of the 
way” he said, after leaving the room a mo- 
ment. ‘Would you wish to examine their 
apartments?” 

‘I did so without result, as I expected.” 

As we came down the stairs, we passed the 
open doagrs of a suite of rooms on the second 
story, furnished with a taste and richness dif- 
ferent from the rest of the house. 

“‘Mrs. Van Epp’s apartments,” said Sinnett. 

“They are vacant?” 

“Yes; the ladies have taken Phil out to the 
Park to see the skating. Phil is a pet with all 
of us.” 

‘¢We will search here,” I said, decidedly. 

Sinnett started forward. ‘No,’’ with vehe- 
mence; ‘‘they are friends of mine—you com- 
prehend what I mean by that, Mr. Caldwell’ 
They shall not be insulted under my roof. You 
do not understand the position in which Mrs. 
Van Epp stands to us,”’ he persisted, as I walleed 
into the room, 

“T understand my duty,” I said, quietly ; ‘the 
matter has passed out of your hands.” 

I examined the rooms thoroughly; Sinnett 
pacing up and down with a good deal of heat. 
There was much to indicate refinement in the 
apartments; in some instances, however, evi- 
dences of a lavish display, and a love of art 
that lacked education. ; 

“These people have not long had control of 
money?” I asked. 

“No; they have had but the hope of it, in 
fact, and that is slipping from them; this 
trumpery is unpaid for.” 

I glanced over a note ina wastepaper-basket. 
“They have. had business with Nat Wharton r’ 
¢ ‘Some trifling matter of no moment here,” 
he said, impatiently, as if feeling that I trans 
cended my duty, and wishing to warn me off.” 
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I searched to the bottom of the wastepaper- 
basket—nothing remained but some bits of 
crumpled envelopes, apparently. As I smoothed 
one of them out on my knee, I took from my 
pocket the torn bit of warrant and laid the two 
fragments together. 

Sinnett stopped, took a hasty step toward me. 
“What are you doing? What is that? Good 
God! it matches!” He strode to the fire, and 
stood with his back to me in great agitation. 

“A proof, but not a convincing one,” I said, 
quietly, straightening the pieces and ‘putting 
them in my pocket-book. ‘TI will look farther.” 

There was an ebony cabinet in the little 
parlor; a glance told me it was unlocked. 
“Have you a key to open this?” I said; and 
while he was gone to find one, I made a hasty, 
but thorough search. Loose, in one of the 
drawers, and half open, I discovered a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Van Epp, in a large, clerkly 
hand, and post-marked at Brussels. I had only 
time to secrete it in my pocket when the doctor 
returned, pale and visibly shaken, with a bunch 
of skeleton keys. 

“There is nothing here—you will find no- 
thing,” he repeated, nervously. 

“You are right, there is nothing here,” I 
said, closing the-door of the cabinet. _ 

“You have looked thoroughly?” he said, 
opening it and peering in anxiously. 

“Tam quite satisfied,” I said. 

He was still pulling out drawers and looking 
for secret springs, when the door-bell warned 
him of their return, and he hurried me, with 
breathless speed, out of the room. 

When he had shut the library-door behind 
us, he pulled his chair up to mine and caught 
at my sleeve. ‘‘They are innocent,” he cried, 
in a sharp whisper; “but get to the bottom of 
the matter. Spare nobody.” 

“Justice shall be done, doctor,” I said, rising 
and drawing on my overcoat; ‘and the guilty 
shall not be spared, be they whom they 
may.” 

“You will not proceed to have her arrested 
at once, then?” anzsously. 

“Mrs. Van Epp? Upon the finding of the bit 
of warrant?” 

“Of course not,” he rejoined, hastily. «It 
would not be sufficient. Yet it looked badly, 
and it was a clue—a clue. What will be your 
next step?” after waiting a moment for a reply. 

I thought it best to tell him frankly. “The 
first English mail, since the robbery, goes to- 
morrow evening. A letter, or perhaps the bond 
itself, will be sent to Wardell, and most pro- 
bably-from the central office, as the least 





 Sinnett’s door. 


likely to incur detection. I shall have a watch 
posted there.” 

I was not idle in the matter the next day, 
and made some discoveries which proved to be 
of weight. I placed my report in the chief’s 
hands, together with the letter which I had ab- 
stracted from the cabinet. It proved to be from 
Wardell to Mrs. Van Epp—a cleverly-writteh 
production, apt to touch a woman who had 
quick feelings, and but little judgment or know- 
ledge of business. The paper, he told her, was 
a claim unjustly wrung from him by Sinnett, 
and which he now pressed to the ruin of his 
family, when a few months’ time would save 
him. For this purpose he besought her to ob- 
tain possession of the bond, and either hold it 
secreted herself, or forward it to him. He was 
engaged in a speculation which would prove 
successful without a doubt: and then he pro- 
mised solemnly to redeem the bond. In return 
for this act of kindness, (‘‘the simple holding 
back,” as he termed it, “of a hand raised to 
crush him,”) he would ask her to accept of a 
check for thirty thousand dollars, payable 
whenever or wherever she might appoint. The 
appeal, of which I have given the barest out- 
line, was written with great skill and pathos, 
and every semblance of honest intention. He 
alluded, at the commencement, to their inter- 
course at Dr. Sinnett’s in December. An inti- 
macy, it appeared, had sprung up between the 
two, founded on a similarity of taste in books, 
pictures, and the like. 

Pike retained the letter; and toward evening, 
disguised as a porter, I took up my station on 
a wheel-barrow near the door of the post-office; 
having first ascertained that the letter had not, 
as yet, been posted. I waited for two or three 
hours in vain. At last, however, the receiving 
foreign clerk made the expected signal; and 
going out, I trundled the barrow along the 
street, following the woman who had deposited 
the letter. The streets were dark, for heavy 
snow-clouds shut out the waning light, and the 
lamps were not yet lit. The woman was closely 
veiled, and walked rapidly, keeping close to the 
houses, and hesitating, as if uneasy at being 
abroad so late. She was tall, moved with a free, 
graceful action, like one bred in the country. 
Her dress, of gray silk, was the same I had seen 
Mrs. Van Epp wear the evening before. I 
passed and repassed her as she turned dewn 
one or two obscure streets, evidently for the 
purpose of concealment; but, after leaving my 
wheel-barrow in a yard, and keeping her in 
sight at a long distance, I traced her at last to 
Once, when startled by a car- 
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viage nearing ‘the crossing, she had dropped 
her handkerchief, which I, of course, at once 
secured. It was delicately fine, :plain,-with the 
initials B. V. E. embroidered on-one corner. 
An hour later, I met Dr. Sinnétt in Pike’s offiee, 
by appointment, and the facts were all placed 
in his possession. 

‘ As I walked home that: night,:one little.cir- 
eumstance oceurred to my notice for the second 
time. About the handkerchief (which still re- 
tained) hung_a peculiar odor, neither patchouli, 
nor musk, nor any of the perfumes with which 
vulgar women insult the senses of passers-by. 
This was a salt, pungent scent—astringent, I 
should have called it, if it had been a taste I 
was describing. ‘It is given by sea-weeds 
dried,”’ my wife pronounced ai once—and Jane 
knows every herb that grows. «I remembered 
then that Mrs. Van Epp was from :the coast 
somewhere. The next morning I had read the 
letter mailed for Wardell—for even» mail-bags 
open, perhaps,stoo often for a detective. It 
contained only these words: “It is useless to 
reason as to the right or wrong of| this matter— 
let that go. I did the work for the:price you 
offered. I will keep the paper in my\possession 
until the time you specify.” There»was neither 
date. nor, signature. 

This letter, by Pike’s advice, was:not shown 
to Dr. Sinnett, nor did he know we had obteined 
possession of it. The-ensuing two orithree days 
were rainy, | remember; the streets. deep with 
muddy slush, the air thick and:foul. No \women 
ventured out, and men were wrapped in their 
india-rubber coats, and sunk in high boots. Yet 
three times, in these days, I met:Mrs.-Van Epp 
walking, and alone, in unfrequented:streets-and 
lanes of the city; a peculiar pallor:dbout her 
skin, and _a rigidity in the set of her jaws, that 
gave her’ the look of a woman shunted down. 
She walked straight on rapidly,'looking neither 
to the right nor left, with the unseeing: stere of 
an opium-eater. [pointed her out to‘Pike-one 
‘day, who followed and scanned ‘her. 

“There is nothing underhand in’that’face,” 
he said; “conceited, maybe, but*the outline is 
good, noble. If she be the thief, she yielded to 
-etrong temptation.” 

I stroked my chin, and:said nothing. I bad 
not told Pike all I had thought of thisaffair. | ‘I 
never did take him into confidence in my own 
job; he was too visionary:a man; builthis plans 
on too slippery hypotheses. 

Dr. Sinnett haunted ‘the office:in these:days; 
.@ new agitation or emotion exercising him at 
each visit. He would have availedchimself of 
‘the eid of the law; but he was afraid of it, that: 


was evident. ‘If I arrest her, it is no longer 
in my power to check the matter,” he would 
ory, and then whimper over the hard-carned 
savings of thirty years gone. She was alter- 
nately his friend, in whom nothing could shake 
his trust, and a spendthrift, rebber, a viper, 
that-he had warmed until it stung him. “How 
shall I proceed? What do youadvise?” It was 
not yet the time when it suited me he should 
act. It came at last. 

One day, I received a note from a lawyer 
named Wharton, asking me to call at his office 
that afternoon. Wharton and I knew each other. 
He was 2 gay, dashing fellow of the town, appa- 
rently, but had a lynx’s eye in his especial call- 
ing. Ue had a good deal of practice, too, of a 
certain kind; had married lately, and not for 
money, it was said—which was the strangest 
part of the news. 

I entered his office a few moments after the 
time, and found Sinnett there, as I had ex- 
pected. Both men seemed heated, and had 
been quarreling. Wharton turned to'me 

‘“‘T understand,” he began, in the loud, over- 
bearing ‘tone, which he-often found did good 
service in court, ‘I understand, Mr. Caldwell, 
rthat, at your instigation, Dr..Sinnett purposes 
to arrest a.client of mine for larceny? Mrs. 
Van Epp, a lady on whom no breath of slander 
shall fall, if I can prevent it.” 

“TIT waited until he had finished. 

“Not at my instigation, Mr. Wharton,” | said; 
“though I am not surprised.that Dr. Sinnett 
should proceed against her from, the facts col- 
lected by me. 
the doctor, ‘‘that you intend to-take oul a war- 
rant for her arrest?” 

“I give you. my word,” eagerly stammered 
Sinnett, ‘that it cuts me to the quick to do this 
thing—to the quick! Wharton, you know what 
my intercourse with that family has been.” 

“I know,” interrupted Wharton, dryly. 

‘You have not forgotten that it was through 
my influence Mrs. Van Epp came to the city— 
began her suit——”’ 

Wharton gave him a look whose meaning | 
could not fathom. 

“I have forgotten nothing, Dr. Sinnett,” he 
said, in.a tone which suddenly silenced and 
abashed the other. 

“I have determined to-proceed, however,” 
the-docter said, in a dogged tone, at last. 
“When?” I asked. 

‘¢I-teok out 9 warrant-this morning, and will 
‘bring up-the case before the next court, three 
-weeks-hence.” F 
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drumming with one hand upon the sill; turning 
suddenly now, I saw the eyes of both men fixed 
upon me with a keen scrutiny. Their faces 
instantly changed, Wharton’s growing hot, and 
Sinnett’s troubled. . 

“You will depend upon me as a chief wit- 
ness?” I said. 

“Of course. Without your skill, the bottom 
of this matter never would have been reached.” 

I bowed. 

“You are an essential witness, Mr. Caldwell— 
essential. With your testimony, the case is 
clear—the chain of testimony,complete. War- 
dell’s letter to her—the torn warrant dis- 

/eovered in her room—the fact that the lock was 


a peculiar one, the secret known only to my 


own family and herself—and, the climax and 
clinching nail of all, her mailing a letter ad- 
dressed to Wardell, by the next steamer.” 

“By the way,” I said, ‘‘Pike has that letter; 
it will complete your evidence. Do not neglect 
to have it brought forward.” 

Sinnett’s face flushed with triumph. ‘Why, 
that is all that is needed! There is not a jury 
in Christendom but would give her fifteen years 
in the penitentiary on testimony like that. 
What a fellow that Pike is! I suggested to him 
again and again to try and secure that letter; 
but he pooh-poohed me silent. I'll warrant he 
had it in his ane all the time.” 

“Very likely.” 

“Well,” the doctar continued, rubbing his 
hands in his accustomed fashion. ‘The matter 
is complete, Wharton, here, will prove how 
sorely the woman.needed money. Nobody un- 
derstands that better than he.” 

“Tll have nothing to do with it,” growled 
Wharton, who had been turning over some 
papers, gruffly, while we talked. 

“You will appear when subpeenaed?” said 
Sinnett, coolly. 

“You will defend your friends, undoubtedly? r, 
lasked, looking him full in the eyes. 

He stammered. ‘I am willing to spend and 
be spent in their service. Dr. Sinnett knows 
how willing. , But Mrs. Van Epp is a woman of 


remonstrate with her on these, and, conse- 
quently, there is a coolness between us—on her 
part—on her part, solely. But it might inter- 
fére now, and prevent her choosing me as 
counsel.” He became more confused as I 
waited for him to proceed. ‘There is—is a 
want of confidence in my skill, on her part, I 


‘regret to say, that would make me hesitate to 


proffer my aid.” 

“You have decided wisely, Mr. Wharton,” 
I said, gravely. ‘It is a case that threatens 
badly; and the less you are seen in it the 
better.” I bore the searching look he gave me 
with a stolid face, and picked up my hat. “You 
have no farther business with me, gentlemen?” 

“No,” said Sinnett. “Ill walk with you, 
Caldwell. I only wanted to be sure that I could 
depend. on you to help on with the cause of 
justice. We will go down to Pike for the letter, 
and then I must look for counsel.” 

We bade Wharton good-morning, and went 
down the steps, leaving him standing at the 
door, looking at us sullenly. 

‘Never saw a fellow more cut down,” whis- 
pered Sinnett. ‘He has been hand-in-glove 
with the family so long, you see? In fact, he 
married an adopted sister of Mrs. Van Epp’s. 
Here she is, by-the-by!” stopping, as a carriage 
swept up to the door, and a lady descended, 
and passed into the house, with a haughty 
inclination of the head to Sinnett. Her clothes 
touched me as she passed. 

“A glorious bit of flesh and blood!” said the 
doctor, rapturously, as we went down the street. 
“A sea-foundling; washed up in a storm from 
some wreck or other. She is one of the reigning 
beauties this winter—quite the pet of the town.” 

I stopped at the next corner, and turnin 
down a cross-street, left him to go on to Pike. 
alone. In spite of my assumed confidence, I 
had left Wharton’s office with the feelings of a 
baffled chess-player; but I bade Sinnett good- 
by with fresh courage and a light heart. Yet 
it was only a breath of air that had given it to 
me; as poor Ophelia says, ‘‘The perfume and 
suppliance of a minute.” 





extravagant habits. I have ventured lately to 
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A WAIF. 

Martie Lre looked down on me, Why not return her proud disdain, 

And smiled as I wont by; With equal pride? 
*Twas not a smile in merry wise, Mattie Lee looked down on me— 
Nodded to mine from loving eyee— The smile was treachery. 

I wonder why? An orphan I; a worker lone, 
Mattie Lee looked down on me, All sweet delights, all dear ones gone— 

And drew her robes aside; Oh! Mattie Lee! 

Oh! woe that I should flush with pain! M.A. D. 


Vor. XLIX.—13 
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MAGGIE’S SACRIFICE. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





‘Here, pet, this ‘Il buy you as fine a rig ag 
the best o’ ’em ’ll hey on; an’ nary gal thar Il 
show a prettier face over her new gown—hey, 
wife?” 

The old farmer rang down a broad piece of 
gold on the kitchen table as he spoke, and 
turned toward his wife with a fond, proud 
smile. She looked up from her Christmas 
cookies with an answering light in her eyes, 
but said, half chidingly, 

‘Come, father, don’t make her vain.” 

Maggie sprang from her perch on the arm of 
the old-fashioned settle, and clasping her father 
round the neck, half smothered him with kisses; 
then catching up the shining coin, she dariced 
up and down the kitchen till her bright curls 
were in a shimmer of light. The old man 
watched her with fond delight; but the prudent 
mother said, sharply, 

“Why, Maggie, I’m surprised at you to act 
so foolish.” 

Maggie sat down obediently, the gold clasped 
tight in her hand, her blue eyes dancing with 
happy expectation. Ir a moment she sprang 
up again. 

‘‘Mother!” she exclaimed, “may I go and 
get it?” 

“Get what, child?” 

“Oh! you know, mother; the blue silk—the 
one we looked at; and the white gloves.” 

Of course, the mother knew, and was almost 
as much pleased as her daughter; but she an- 
swered gravely enough, 

“Well, I *spose so, Maggie; and call by Miss 
Tabby’s, and tell her to come round to-morrow 
and fit the dress for you; but, child, don’t be so 
proud o” your clothes, it’s a sin.” 

“Oh, mother! I’m not proud, I’m only glad,” 
laughed Maggie, winding her white comforter 
round her head, and dancing off in the direction 
of the dry-goods establishment, in whose window 
the long-coveted blue silk was displayed. 

There was to be a great ball on Christmas- 
night; given to the young people of the village 
by Squire Stebbins. Of course, Maggie was 
invited, for she was a great favorite with the 
squire; but her old ‘merino frock was sadly 
faded, and all the girls were getting new and 
handsome dresses. 

«If any could get that silk, mother,” she 





had said, as the obliging clerk’displayed it in 
gleaming folds; ‘it is so lovely. Oh! I wish I 
could.” 

But the prudent mother shook her head, and 
said, ‘‘Too costly, too costly. You must havea 
plain merino, Maggie.” ; 

Maggie pouted; but her doting old father 
said nothing until after he had sold his last lot 
of oats, then the broad gold piece rang down 
on the kitchen table. 

With a light, heart, Maggie danced over the 
snow on her way to the dry-goods establish- 
ment. ‘No one has got it before me, I hope,” 
she mused to herself, ‘‘there’ll not be such-an- 
other dress at the party. Dear, dear papa; 
Miss Tabby must put white lace on the cuffs 
and round the neck; and I’ll wear the gold 
chain that Henry give me. Oh! won’t Henry 
be surprised when he sees me—won’t he?” and, 
giving way to her feelings, the silly little thing 
indulged in a variety of unlady-like capers, to 
the secret amusement of a sober young man 
who was making his way along the opposite 
side of the street. 

But there was the store, and there, in the 
window, the identical silk, gleaming with all 
the splendor of ‘heaven’s own blue; and sus- 
pended above it a dainty pair of white-gloves, 
trimmed with lace cuffs and knots of blue rib- 
bon. Maggie’s heart began to palpitate so joy- 
ously that she could scarcely get her breath. 

«What is the price of that silk, and the trim- 
med gloves?” she asked, timidly, stepping into 
the store. 

“Twenty-five dollars, Miss; and cheap 28 
dirt,” replied the clerk. 

Twenty-five dollars! just the amount of her 
money. 

“T think T will take——” she began; but an 
eager hand plucked her sleeve, and turning, she 
met a wan face looking pleadingly out from the 
remnants of a tattered hood. 

“Please, Miss, I never begged before; but 
help my poor mother; they’re turnin’ her out 
in the street; and. poor father’s a dyin’, the 
doctor says.” ; 

The slender, plaintive voice went to her heart 
like a knife. 

«What can I do?—how can I help you?” she 
asked. 
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«Oh, Miss! it’s twenty-five dollars we owe— 
rent, you know; and poor mother can’t pay it. 
Please help her!” 

Maggie closed her fingers over the gold in 
her hand, and looked toward the blue silk with 
a swelling heart. Seeing her hesitation, the 
clerk came round and took the child by the 
shoulder. 

“Go out,” he said, roughly, “and don’t let 
me catch you in here again. Don’t heed her, 
Miss,” he added, closing the door, ‘‘it is all lies 
they tell. Shall I wrap the silk up?” 

Poor Maggie, for an instant self was predomi- 
nant. She must have the blue silk; she must 
go to the Christmas-ball and dance with Henry; 
“but in a little while something nobler got the 
supremacy; something that made her young 
eyes outshine the silk that the wily clerk so 
temptingly displayed. 

“No,” she replied, resolutely, ‘‘not now. I 
must look after that poor child first.” 

Half an hour later, a poor woman wept tears 
of gratitude and joy over her dying husband in 
the cheerless garret she called her home; and 
Maggie went back to the old farm-house with a 
step slow and sober enough. 

“Well, pet,” said her old father, fondly, “I 
*spose you've got the blue silk at last?” 

“No, papa, no!” faltered Maggie, with a gush 
of tears that she tried in vain to repress, ‘I 
didn’t get it. I—I gave the money away toa 
poor little girl.” 

It was Christmas-day. The snow lay white 
and crisp on the chain of hills that shut in the 
old New England farm-house; and the sun, just 
dropping out of sight, tinged their summits with 
& soft glow, and gave the strip of wintry sky 
beyond a rosy warmth, so suggestive of summer 
twilights, that one forgot the keen winds and 
biting frost, and fancied the notes of the ring- 
dove in the wood, and the breath of violets on 
the air. 

But Maggie was not indulging in any such 
reveries as she stood on the front stoop, her 
pretty curls pushed back, and her blue eyes 
brimful of téars, as sleigh after sleigh flew by, 
‘with its merry peals of bells, bearing a freight 
of happy girls to the gay party. 

“Oh! IT did want to go so bad,” she mur- 
mured ; “but I can’t wear my faded merino. All 
the girls will be there, dressed so nice, and so 
‘happy. Oh, dear! oh, dear!” and a little sob 
choked her, and the tears brimmed over and 
stained her pretty cheeks just as another sleigh 
@athed wp, anid Henry jumped out and ran up 
on the stoop: 





“Why, Magpie,” he called out, “not dressed 7 


yet? I thought you'd be all ready. Come, 
hurry, it is getting late.” 

““T—I’m not going,” she faltered. 

The young man turned round in surprise. 

“Not going, Maggie? Why, you said you 
were on Sunday.” 

“I know; but I’ve changed my mind. I can’t 

” , 

“Pshaw! this is nonsense. Go and get ready, 
Maggie; it’s no use to fool.” 

His tone irritated her, and she replied sharply, 
“I’m not fooling, Henry. I’m not going, and 
you needn’t wait.” 

“All right—I won’t. Some one else will go, 
I guess,” and he sprang into his sleigh and 
drove off. 

Poor little Maggie, this was the cruelest blow 
of all. She could not brave it out any longer. 
So she ran into the old kitchen, and laid her 
head down on her father’s old leather-cushioned 
chair for a good, childish ery. 

The old clock ticked on the mantle-shelf; and 
her father and mother dozed over the ‘‘keep- 
ing-room’, fire. Christmas-night was going by! 
Maggie cried, and cried, till her head ached, 
thinking of the gay party, and some one else 
dancing with Henry; then she stroked the cat, 
and listened to the crieket chirping under the 
hearth, and finally fell asleep. 

A soft touch on her brow awakened her just 
as she was dreaming of the ball and the blue 
silk; and starting up, she saw a bewhiskered 
face bending over her. 

“Oh, Henry!” she exclaimed, scrambling to 
her feet, ““how you frightened me. What's the 
matter? What have 2a 

“Nothing, Maggie; only I’ve come to spend 
my Christmas-night with you, if you'll let me.” 

“But I thought you went to the ball ix 

“So I did; and heard the story of the blue 
silk dress; and found that there was no one I 
cared for at Squire Stebbins’, or anywhere else 
in all the world, except in this old kitchen, 
Maggie.” 

Maggie blushed, and shook down her yellow 
ringlets over her tear-stained chéeks. What a 
change had come over the old kitchen, so dismal 
a little while before! How bright and cheerful 
everything looked. What a happy, happy Christ- 
mas-night it turned out to be, after all! 

The next morning, the dry-godds’ elerk 
brought up a package for Maggie, containing 
the blue silk and the dainty glovés. She guessed 
well enough whose hand had sent them. Miss 
Tabby was called upon, and the dress got up 
magnificently; but when Maggie wore. it, it was | 
to mo Christmas-ball—but to her own wedding. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Ir was a raw morning in March—a damp, 


about an inch in six months. I had invested a 


discouraging morning; and, overcome by a 3 small fortune from my limited pocket, in flowers 


severe fit of ‘the blues,” I had betaken myself 
to Hettie Driggs’ sanctum, where I always found 
comfort and consolation. Hettie Driggs was my 
particular friend—not one of a ‘dear five hun- 
dred”—for my disposition was not gregarious, 
but bottled its love for the favored few; and 
she was such a strong, self-reliant damsel, that 
I leaned upon her opinions and counsels. 

She was an inestimable comfort in many 
ways; and had such an infinity of resources in 
herself, that she was not, like most girls of our 
acquaintance, eternally harping upon the sub- 
ject of “‘young gentlemen.” Many a time did 
we moralize on the exceeding folly of young 
girlhood, and lament that its brains were so 
seldom furnished with more than one idea, 
No wonder that men were so disgustingly con- 
ceited! Was not everything done to make them 
so? Now neither Hettie nor I objected to beaux 


in their own proper place; but we classed them 3 


ice-cream and music, which, as every one 

nows, are luxuries that belong properly to 
evening, when one’s work is done, and one’s 
conscience in order for enjoyment. 

I found Hettie that morning, where I was 
very apt to find her, at that wonderful desk of 
hers, manufactured after a pattern of her own 
invention, by a lame old cabinet-maker; and 
containing at each side rows of shelves for her pet 
books—among which Ruskin, Thoreau, and De 
Quincy, glittered conspicuously. In the center 
was a generous receptacle for papers and writ- 
ing materials; and I must confess to a twinge 
of envy whenever I looked upon that piece of 
furniture. I felt that I could almost achieve 
something worth doing at such adesk. But the 
time had not yet come for me to have one. 

Hettie possessed the delightful faculty of 
casting an air of brightness over all her sur- 
roundings; and her room always seemed sun- 

“shiny, no matter how leaden the skies. Her 
bird hung in his pretty cage just where the 
sun could reach him best; and near by, a plant 
of English ivy clasped its tendrils lovingly 
around a beautiful engraving of “‘ Evangeline.” 
Geraniums, fuchsias, and roses, filled the wia- 
dows, and were in full health and bloom. 

Now a had tried an ivy plant, and it grew 





that were ungrateful enough to droop and die; 
and becoming discouraged, I abandoned the 
idea of a bed-room conservatory. 

Little brackets, tastefully carved out of segar- 
boxes, adorned the corners, containing a little 
picture, a vase, or some other souvenir from 
absent friends. Hettie was busy with mucilage,. 
pasting a grape-vine cross on card-board; and 
scarcely looking up as I entered, she said, 
“Sit right down in the camp-chair—I have a 
scheme.” . 

Hettie was prolific in schemes, and would, : 
doubtless, have gotten up the South Sea bubble, 
if some one else had not done it. 

“Here are you and I,” she continued, “with 
an earnest desire to do something, and be some- 
thing. We have neither of us sufficient money 
to carry out our tastes; and we, neither of us, 
wish to teach school. Our being women, or 
girls, is, of itself, a great disadvantage; but, 
nevertheless, I am firmly persuaded that we can 
find something to do,if we are thoroughly in 
earnest. Where there’s a will there is a way— 
and this is what I came across this morning.” 

I took the daily paper extended to me, and 
read the marked advertisement, which ran 
thus: ‘A few ladies wanted to learn the art 
of painting on glass—a light, agreeable, and 
refined employment. Materials furnished, and 
paid while learning. Constant and remune- 
rative employment, after a course of a few 
lessons. Apply at No. — Peters street, up 
stairs.” 

I looked at Hettie, and our eyes exchanged 
an ‘‘Eureka!” This was the climax of many 
secret meetings, in which we plotted darkly 
against the fate that had ‘tied our hands from 
accomplishing our desires, and resolved to lose 
no respectable opportunity of throwing: off the 
yoke of dependence. We had talked a weak 
dilution of Mrs. SwiSshelm and Lucy Stone; 
were indignant at men for monopolizing every- 
thing; and considered it high time to show that 
women were something more than weak, de- 
pendent simpletons. 

“TI don’t believe,” said Hettie, “in strong- 
minded women; but if ever I love, and marry; 
it will be for some better reason than because 
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I want some one to cling to. I don’t intend to 
play ivy to any one’s oak.” 

I applauded this sentiment rather timidly, for 
my propensities were ivyish in the extreme— 
hence my affection for Hettie. 

We were still discussing the advertisement, 
when the door was pushed suddenly open, and 
a fat. cherub of five burst noisily in, followed 
by two or three others. 

“Oh!” said Hettie, with a groan, “the Philis- 
tines are. upon us! Now go away, do! like 
good children!” 

But the “‘good children” preferred staying 
where there promised to be some excitement; 
and climbed into their sister’s lap, and smeared 
her plump cheeks with little hands that were 
full of bread-and-butter, until they were finally 
turned out in disgrace, and the door securely 
locked upon them. 

“Dear little duds!” said Hettie, as we settled 
down once more into quiet, ‘‘they haven’t an 
idea what an awful plague they are!” 

Here was a “ balancing principle,” I thought. 
Hettie, with her pretty room, and desk, and 
belongings, frequently longed in vain for the 
opportunity to enjoy them. 

We soon came to the conclusion that a speedy 
visit to No. — Peters street, would best further 
our object; and Hettie lost no time in lacing her 
balmorals, and getting on her hat and thick 
veil. 

We threaded our way cautiously along in the 
unfamiliar localities; and Hettie showed a mar- 
velous talent for ingratiating herself. into the 
affections of small boys, that caused them to 
act as guide-posts with the most flattering 
alacrity. We reached Peters street, and found 
ourselves in the midst of business men, old 
clothes’ dealers, and unrefreshing odors. I 
think we both had a guilty feeling, as though 
about to commit a crime of unaccustomed mag- 
nitude; and when No. — became visible, we 
shrank from the narrow stairs, that seemed to 
lead into unknown depths of darkness. Hettie 
presently advanced, however, with a decided 
air, and I followed. ; 

“Painting on glass!” Dim, beautiful pic- 
tures of old cathedral churches, and memorial 
windows, rose up before me—delicate vases, and 
exquisite creations of all kinds; and I toiled up 
three flights of stairs after the panting Hettie, 
who, being afflicted with more than-her share 
of flesh, was particularly averse to this sort of 
exercise. 

Arrived upon the third landing, we looked 
about for information. An unpromising door 
of dirty glass bore the inseription, ‘Moses 





Rosegarten, painter on glass. Pupils wanted.” 
We knocked timidly, but there was no answer; 
and, after a little consultation, we opened the 
door, and entered. 

“What do you want?” growled a rough voice; 
and the most repulsive specimen of a German 
Jew upon which our eyes had ever rested, 
emerged from a distant corner. We felt thank- 
ful for the protection of thick veils; and, under 
cover of this armor, Hettie mentioned the 
advertisement. 

The man approached unpleasantly close, as 
he questioned us; and I noticed two very bold- 
looking girls, who were working at a table. 
‘“‘ Ladies!” I saw none. Hettie maintained her 
ground admirably, and insisted upon seeing 
some specimens of work before we laid aside 
our veils, as the man was very anxious for us 
to do. 

With evident unwillingness, he produced some 
daubs of very red roses, and very green trees— 
such as usually ornament the fronts of kitchen 
clocks. 

‘*Make lots of mongy,” said the man, fami- 
liarly, in answer to our looks of disgust; people 


‘2 always buy clocks, you know.”’ 


We whispered together a moment, This coarse 
work possessed the advantage of being easily 
done, although my airy fabric of beautiful crga- 
tions was completely demolished; and we had 
almost concluded to try it, when the man ob- 
served, with an unpleasant grin, 

“Ten dollars a-piece, ladies, for the entering- 
fee.” 

Hettie’s indignation was completely roused, 
and she replied, angrily, ‘‘How dare you put 
such an advertisement in the paper, that ‘ pupils 
are paid while learning,’ and then demand ten 
dollars of us, after we have taken the trouble 
to come to such a place as this?” 

“Just so that you would come, my dears,” 
continued the man, still more repulsively “But 
let me sée your faces, and if you are pretty 

The wretch laughed with wunconcern, as we 
slammed the door in his face; and one bound 
seemed to take us down the first flight of stairs. 
But here a woman grasped us each by the arm, 
and fairly hissed in our ears, 

“Young girls! be thankful for your escape, 
and never visit such places again, as you may 
not always be so fortunate. That man is a 
liar, a villain, and my husband!” 

We found ourselves in the street, we scarcely 
knew how—and fairly cried from indignation 
and excitement. Hettie promised to spend the 
evening with me soon, and talk the matter over; 
and with this understanding, we parted. 
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My aunt and I boarded, genteely, in a very 
respectable house, and did embroidery in an 
underhanded, lady-like way, for a large estab- 


lishment, that paid liberally, and kept us well’ 


supplied with work. But I was very tired of 
scalloping and punching eyelets; and I always 
felt, when thus employed, that I was intended 
for better things. My aunt, too, who frequently 
did double duty, with the kind desire of sparing 
me, was getting pale and thin, and often sighed 
over her work. 

We were almost alone in the world, we two; 
and my aunt never wearied of telling me how 
we had been wronged out of a princely fortune 
by an abominable quibble of the law. How I 


- hated the miserable man who was now enjoying 


what belonged in equity to us! And how I re- 
peated his name, ‘‘Edward Blossomford,” with 
the feeling that it expressed everything detest- 
able. But he. had power and possession on his 
side; and auntie said that our rights had been 
hopelessly resigned long ago. 

It is a very hard fate to have a taste for 
luxurious things; to feel that- you are entitled 
to them, and yet not to be able to get them. 
This feeling had lately been stirring within me 
to such an uncomfortable extent, that I.would 
sit brooding over my sewing with my brain’ 
fairly spinning with all sorts of wild plans, 
until auntie would say, plaintively, 

“Why, Margaret, how quiet youare! I wish 
you, would talk a little.” 

*‘Quiet!” little did she know of the tempest 
raging within. But this always recalled me to 
my duty, and I tried to. ‘make talk,” and bring 
myself down to. ordinary matters. 

Of course, I had tried my hand at authorship— 
few educated girls, now-a-days, in need of ‘a 
new dress, and without the.means of getting it, 
neglect this promising field—and some stories 
had actually been printed and paid for. Auntie 
pronounced them beautiful; but I could not 
help thinking that the greenbacks, which I 
placed triumphantly before her, contributed 
materially to her enthusiasm, So tangible a 
proof of appreciation in others never fails of 
its due effect, 

Of course, dear auntie was to be kept in ignor- 
ance of my dreadful adventure, I would not 
have divulged it to her for the world, as all 
future schemes of a pecuniary nature would 
have been instantly condemned. But it was 
uncomfortable to feel that I was hiding some- 
thing from her, I persuaded myself, however, 
that it was ‘for her,” as I hoped yet to sur- 
prise her with a fortune. 

Hettie did not feel disposed to make a pars 





dante of her care-worn mother, or her some- 
what stern father; ‘and when she came to me, 
the next evening, no one but our two selves 
knew of our disappointment. 

““T suppose that you two girls won’t miss me 
particularly,” said auntie, with hey pleasant 
smile, ‘if I go and spend an hour with Miss 
Plummer?” 

This was very sweet of auntie, for I knew 
that she did not particularly enjoy Miss Plum- 
mer, who occupied. @ hall bed-room, that I 
called the Chamber of Mysteries. Almost every- 
thing in it was apmething else but what it pro- 
fessed to be. She had a book-case that was a 
bedstead; a queer-looking table that was a 
wash-stand; and a chair that was a little of 
everything. Miss Plummer was always crochet- 
ing a shawl for some ‘dear friend;’’ and she 
talked a great deal about her brother, whom no 
one ever saw. 

Auatie was often charitable enough to go and 
see her from puge benevOlence; and, knowing 
this, my conscience was quite easy on seeing 
her depart; and Hettie and I immediately fell 
to work to do thvee hours talking in the space 
of one. After demolishing the German Jew 
with all the epithets that came to hand, and 
agreeing that it would be a great satisfaction 
to expose him in the papers, if it didn’t cost so 


much, we proceeded to other plans in the most ' 


hopeful manner. 

“Could you write a book on etiquette?” 
asked Hettie, with a suddenness that was quite 
startling. 

A book on etiquette! Something to tell 
people what they should do, and what they 
shouldn’t—how to eat, walk, and talk, and 
make themselves generally agreeable. The 
idea was pleasing, on the whole, apart from all 
considerations of profit. I had been so often 
provoked by people’s behavior, that it would 
be, quite a comfort to give them a sound rating. 
Yes, I thought I could do it; but who would 
want to buy it when done? 

Hettie had been conning over the list of pub- 
lications of a firm that dealt in cheap literature 
of the yellow-cover stamp; and as no book 
of etiquette appeared on the list, it was quite 
probable that such a work would be accepted. 
We decided at once upon its length, and drew 
up the headings of. twelve different chapters 
that very evening. 

The indefatigable Hettie had conceived the 
idea of a work on gardening; to be compiled 
from various other works, and interspersed 
with original reflections of her own; and at it 
she accordingly went, while I attacked the sub- 
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ject of etiquette in every possible form, and en- 
joyed myself exceedingly in scolding people on 
paper for various provoking ways. Such a 
preface as I had! containing a lengthy exposi- 


tion of the word etiquette, and reminding me } 


somewhat of a youthful composition of mine, 
in which I asserted that education was a very 
good thing, and one which every child should 
learn. 

The grand scheme was noi yet divulged to 
auntie; she only knew that I was suddenly 
possessed by a writing mania, and carefully 
refrained from interrupting me, except to in- 
quire if I could not make use of so and so’s 
story, or put in that remarkable dream some- 
where; which, like all propositions of a like 
nature, were as foreign as possible to the sub- 
ject in hand: 

How I toiled over these wretched pages, 
searcely allowing myself time for necessary 
rest and refreshment—fer I must push the 
thing through for fear’ some one else would 
supply the yellow-cover publishers with a 
book on etiquette; and when, at length, with a 
darning-needle, and auntie’s coarsest spool, I 
set about the pleasing task of sewing my sheets 
together, my hand was quite unsteady from ex- 
citement and fatigue. 

The publishers lived in anotlier city; and 
after many clumsy attempts at putting it up 
properly, my manuscript was finally despatched 
tothem by mail. This is as convenient a place 
as any to mention that I never heard a word 
ofitagain. Whether it was lost on the road— 
whether the publishers in question were mythi- 
cal people, without any foundation, in fact—or 
whether my presumption fairly paralyzed them, 
I could not tell. 

Hettie’s work on gardening progressed more 
slowly; ‘but I could see that she felt very san- 
guine about it. 

“What shall I do now?’ I exclaimed, one 
morning, when I had reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that my last attempt was a decided 
failure. ; 

“Write a blood and thunder novel,” said 
Hettie, coolly. 

I felt myself insulted, and searcely deigned 
to answer; but my energetic friend talked so 
eloquently of “large print,” “wide margins,” 
“plenty of capitals,” «heroines with long hair,” 
“mysterious Indians,” ‘¢ Bowie-knives,” ‘¢thun- 
der-storms,” etc., ete., that I became fairly 
Wrought up, and quite agreed with Hettie that 
this would be the easiest thing I had tried yet. 
Such a novel could almost be written out in a. 
day, if one were in the proper frame. 





That evening, we had our first radishes for 
tea; and as I have a weakness for radishes, this 
may account for the hideous, troubled dreams 
with which I was afilicted at night. They 
helped me. on wonderfully, though, with my 
novel; and the next day I sat bravely down to 
the first chapter—in which a husband and 
father became a raving maniac from jealousy, 
murdered his own child, and drove his young 
wife forth to begin her wanderings through 
the world. Could anything possibly be more 
“thrilling?” I was almoct in love with the 
horrors I had created, and worked in a sort of 
frenzy, until, at the end of a week, the first 
rough copy was completed. 

It was much tamer to write it out again; but 
Hettie was in a perfect’ state of rapture with 
the opening chapters—said it was just the thing 
to take with the class of people who read such 
books, and prophesied that I was now on the 
high road to fortune. I lingered affectionately 
over the neatly-written pages as I copied them 
off; and finally despatched the work in a very 
hopeful frame of mind. 

In the course of three or four days, I received 
a polite letter, informing me that. my story 
lacked at least one-third of the required length 
of their publications; and that it was of too 
domestic a.nature to meet the taste of their 
readers. 

“Domestic!” In spite of my disappointment 
I laughed aloud. If that were their idea of 
domestic life, I pitied their wives. 

These disappointments only made me more 
determined. Hettie had met with the most ex- 
asperating encouragement. She had written 
to a publisher deseribing the plan of her work; 
and he had returned answer that, if the execu- 
tion suited him as well as the plan, he would 
be glad to undertake it. Somebody says in 
Homer, (I’m sure I don’t know who,) 


“My own great mind 
I then consulted ;” 


and though, for a time, it seemed. like calling 
spirits from the vasty deep, I fully resolved to 
perfect some plan, and accomplish it without 
consulting Hettie. 

Fortune favored me that very day, by put- 
ting an advertisement in my hand; although, 
after that experience of ‘painting on glass,” I 


felt rather shy of advertisements. This one 


said, that ‘“‘an editor would like the assistance 
of a well-educated lady, accustomed to writing, 
on a periodical of unexceptionable reputation ;”’ 
promised liberal terms, and requested commu- 
nications from competent persons, addressed to 
“A, W. —— Building.” 
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The situation of the —— Building was more 
than respectable—the purposes to- which it 
was devoted widely known and approved; and, 
although I shrank from even a business com- 
munication with a perfect stranger, I felt that, 
here at least, I knew the ground upon which I 
was treading. This was my first attempt at 
anything of the kind; and I wrote, of course, 
several notes before I produced one that satis- 
fied me; but, finally, I managed to tell “A. 
W.” that a lady of some experience in writing 
would like to undertake the work in question, 
provided we could enter into satisfactory ar- 
rangements, and gave him my address. 

I received a speedy invitation to call at 
No. —, in the building abovementioned; and 
I scarcely knew which feeling predominated, 
hopeful ‘expectation of success, or terror at the 
ordeal’ before me. To go alone in quest of an 
entire stranger, and that stranger a man, was 
decidedly formidable. Hettie Driggs had left 
the city on a two weeks’ visit, even were I dis- 
posed to break my silent vow of keeping my 
own counsel; and auntie was not to be thought 
of. 

I spent an entire day in weighing the matter 
—quite unlike my usual proceeding—and then 
found myself just where I had been in the 
morning; fully alive to the consciousness that 
it was just the most disagreeable business that 
could possibly be undertaken, but that no other 
avenue was likely to present itself by which I 
could accomplish my ends. Then the pleasure 
of surprising Hettie on her return, if I met with 
success, (and I felt almost sure that I would,) 
to say nothing of auntie! 

This decideg me; and I tremblingly arrayed 
myself in a blue-and-white suit that was con- 
sidered especially becoming; but which repre- 
sented to me so many tedious yards of scallop- 
ing and eyeletting, that I did not take: the 
pleasure in it I otherwise would. How much 
more elevating and satisfactory constant em- 
ployment for my pen would be! 

I knew when I laughingly kissed auntie, and 
told her that I was going to seek my fortune, 
she looked wistfully after me with the feeling 
that it was the positive duty of some prince in 
disguise to cross my path, and fall im love with 
me. Her dear eyes said it; but I saucily thought 
that it would be far more delightful to carve 
out my own fortune. 

I was not very strong, and all that unappre- 
ciated toil of mine had worked the season along 
into June. The pavements were hot and dusty, 
and green branches flickered before my eyes 
wjth tantalizing dreams of rural freshness and 





peace that could not be realized. I was an in- 
veterate dreamer, as well to myself as on paper; 
and even the uneasy omnibus, in which I rode 
for a mile, did not shake the enthusiasm out of 
me on that most summer-y afternoon. 

But when the vehicle deposited me on a 
corner, and my feet, unsteady from the long, 
jolting ride, turned tremblingly down the busy 
street, I experienced all the well-known emo- 
tions of a visit to the dentist. Stairs again, of 
course; and I felt scarcely equal to the-effort 
of mounting them. 

The door of No. — stood wide open; and j 
found myself in the presence of an iron-gray 
mean, a woman in a green veil, and a quantity 
of books and papers. A gentleman, with an_ 
exceedingly nice face, was looking over some 
prints at the farther end of the room; and I felt 
sorry that he did not seem to be the one with 
whom I had todo. The iron-gray man looked 
as though he would have been surprised at my 
entrance, if he had ever been in the habit of 
indulging in anything of the kind; and I did 
not think the gentleman with the pictures saw 
me at all. 5 

The green-veiled woman was taking her de~ 
parture, evidently in disappointment; and | 
sank into the nearest chair, and gasped out 
something about “advertisement.” The man 
looked puzzled, and I then reminded him of 
my note and name. 

He smiled, showing a set of. fine tecth that 
quite illuminated his face, and replied politely, 
‘‘Excuse me for saying that I expected to see 
in “Miss Romer” a lady better calculated —” 

I felt the color coming into my face, as I ex- 
claimed nervously, ‘‘I have been in the habit 
of writing for publications, and if you will show 
me one of your periodicals, I think I can pro- 
mise to give satisfaction.” : 

“With pleasure,” said he, kindly, as he 
handed me a pamphlet. that opened with an 
article of ten pages on ‘Soberism,” (whatever 
that may be,) and was written in an unknown’ 
tongue. My heart sank within me at the aspect 
of this bewildering work; but the proprietor 
kindly explained that he judged, from my ap 
pearance, it would not be agreeable to me to 
spend several hours a day at the office, revising 
MSS., and correcting proofs—and this was the 
nature of the duties required in an assistant. 

I sat there perfectly quiet, pondering over 
my fresh disappointment, and feeling bitterly 
the utter hopelessness of all future attempts. | 
had not strength to rise; but I whispered, “A 
glass of water, please,” and most inconveniently 
fainted. 
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I opened my eyes to find myself extended on 
the green morocco-covered lounge, and the 
nice-looking gentleman bending over me. 

‘Do not be alarmed,” said he, pleasantly, 
“we are not strangers in reality. There is 
some connection of the families, which I will 
explain to your aunt. Let me get a carriage 
now and take you home.” 

I had noticed his start at the mention of my 
name; but this seemed almost like a chapter of 
romance. 

It took some little time to convince auntie 
that I was quite sound in limb, after the extra- 
ordinary step of driving to the door in a first- 
class hackney-coach; but this point thoroughly 
established, and my adventure partly related, 
(to her intense astonishment and disapproba- 
tion,) she tiaturally turned to my escort with 
thanks and apologies..- 

“Perhaps,” he replied, somewhat sadly, ““you 
will not feel so well-disposed toward me when 
you hear that I bear the name of Edward Blos- 
somford.”’ 

“His son?” interrogated my aunt, drawing 
herself up stiffly. 

For answer, he pointed to the deep crape hat- 
band that told of late bereavement; and feeling 
that they could get along better without me, I 
slipped into our little sleeping-room. 

Auntie told me all about it afterward; and 
my amazement was so extreme, that I scarcely 
thought to congratulate her or myself. I do 
not know when I have seen the dear woman s 
excited. 

“TI could not help being rather distant at 
first,” said she; ‘‘and when he spoke of his 
father, it was with difficulty I could refrain 
from telling him what a close-fisted, get-all- 
you-can, and keep-all-you-get, old sharper he 
was; but ¢his Edward Blossomford really ap- 
pears to be a man of deep feeling, and the most 
delicate sense ‘of justice. It seems that his 
father took great pride in boasting of his 
triumph over our family in that abominable 
law-suit; but he, himself, always doubted their 
tight to the Bayhurst property; and after the 
old man’s death, which put him in entire pos- 
session of it, as he is an only child, he examined 
carefully into the case, and became convinced 
that he held what was not wholly his. He says 
that we are fully entitled to half—including the 
old homestead, for which I have so often sighed 
—and nobly insists upon our taking at once 
what lawfully belongs to us. 

“He says that, as soon as his mind was made 
up on this point, he lost no opportunity of seek- 
ing the remaining heirs, who wer ® compre- 





hended, he was told, in an aunt and niece. It 
seems that he.was present with that editor 
friend of his when a queer note from you was 
received, mentioning your name. Oh, Marga- 
ret! how could you undertake such a thing 
without consulting me?” 

*‘Don’t say a word, auntie,” I replied. “If I 
had consulted you, you would have forbidden 
my doing it; and if I had not done it, we would 
not have come, into possession of our fortune. 
So, go on, please.” 7 

“Mr. Blossomford immediately concluded 
that it was the aunt who was desirous of assist- 
ing his friend in his literary labors, and re- 
solved to be present at the interview. He 
described their great surprise, and something 
more, (I shall not tell you what it was—I know 
it was all owing to that blue dress,) when your 
young ladyship beamed upon their vision; and 
he thought it particularly obliging cf you to 
faint, and place him under the necessity of con- 
veying youhome. So, there is the whole story 
in a condensed form; and I must say that, 
although Mr. Edward Blossomford has only 
performed a simple act of justice, I admire him 
very much for it—for very few men are willing 
to do that.” 

I was in a bewildered dream—the most pro- 
minent feature of which was, Mr. Blossomford 
figuring as the hero of a three-volume novel; 
but when auntie spoke of our going to Bay- 
hurst, I began to realize what it was to come 
into possession of a fortune. A fine house, with 
lawn and grounds, and servants, and horses— 
what perfect felicity! I was so glad, too, that 
Mr. Blossomford would still be rich, in spite of 
his goodness to us; and when auntie put on her 
very best dress for every-day wear, it seemed | 
more and more like reality. 

Of course, I flew to Hettie with the news as 
soon as she returned, and she was properly sur- 
prised and delighted; but I eould not help no- 
ticing the very frequent mention of a ‘Mr. 
Wendover” in her remarks, until I finally ques- 
tioned her about him. 

Hettie colored a little. “Oh! hadn’t she 
mentioned him to me? She had met him be- 
fore, but they had become much better ac- 
quainted during this visit.” 

Just then, I noticed the flash of a diamond 
on her fourth finger. ‘What has become of 
the gardening-book ?” I asked, abruptly. 

Mr. Wendover had very kindly taken it in 
hand, and fully expected to get it published. 

“Nothing more to be said,” I remarked, as I 
rose to take my leave, ‘“‘except to ask when you 
intend to commence playing ivy?” 
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Hettie looked quite embarrassed, and called 
me “a mean girl;” but I ran home in a very 
amused frame of mind. 

Somewhat later, auntie asked me, rather in- 
dignantly, in the course of a conversation be- 
tween us, if I supposed that Mr. Blossomford 
came so frequently to see her? We were inter- 





rupted by the appearance of the individual in 
question, who considerately allowed us to get 
settled at Bayhurst before he fully solved my 
doubts on the subject. 

I always insist upon it that I really got auntie 
a fortune, after all; when a certain individual 
never fails to ask if I still want someTHING To Do? 
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OUT OF PRISON. 


BY E. A. 


DARBY. 


_ 


From out the narrow’window of my prison wall, 
When, sick of solitude, I can look forth 
Upon a green and sunny spot of earth, 
* Whose beauty half-forgotten memories recall, 
Of days when I was young and innocent, 
A brook whose pleasant murmurs even here 
Falls soft and soothing upon my ear, 
Like some sweet song that warbles of content, 
Glides through a tiny mead of deepest green; 
Its banks are fringed with willows, that keep time 
With zephyr like an undulating rhyme. 
My eyes grew moist while gazing on the scene; 
For, lying in my father’s fields, before 
My bed-room window, was a spot so near 
Like this that holds my vision spell-bound here, 
(With meek-eyed daisies thickly purpled o’er) 
You'd swear they were the same. The picture grows 
Into my soul until I do forget 
These stony bounds that are around me set, 
Hoary and grim, and drenched with human woes; 
And I go forth, unmanacled and free 
As winged imagination cleaves the pole, 
Or, at the bidding of the living soul, 
Sweeps, like a ligtning-flash, across the sea. 


My prison is behind me, cold and gray; 
Free as a bird, and chainless as a thought, 
From out the fire of inspiration caught, 
My curbless spirit, spurning this vile clay, 
Goeth where’er it listeth—out from hell; 
Yea, from the very regions of despair, 
Where Hate and Fear, crouching together, lair, 
Holding the curst abode beneath their spell. 


Whatso of God is in me, grows apace; 

The devils that are tugging at my feet, 

To hold me down for fear that Fate will cheat 
Their hellish maws, and bear me into space, 





I shake off spurningly, and boldly soar 
Where Lethean waters fill me with a calm, 
And sweet forgetfulness affords a balm 

To sorrows, that will haunt me evermore. 


What now are prison walls and bars to me? 
They held me for another’s crime; but hero 
Their horrors can no longer thrill with fear, 

For God is gracious, and my soul is free. 

Out here, where human shadows are unknown, 
And silence reigns around me like a dream, 
With a soft sympathy that is supreme, 

Where comfort falleth from the Great White Throne, 

The cold, material world, I do forget, 

And in God’s image stand erect, maintairted 
By Truth’s immortal arm, my hand unstained, 
The seal of peace upon nry spirit set. 


The jaundiced eyes of Jealousy, that glared 
Se fiendishly upon me, have no power 
To mar the peace of this thrice blessed hour, 

Or tear the heart-strings that their lightnings bared, 

The sharp, gaunt fingers, clutching at my heart, 
By fiends incarnate, devilishly inspired, 

And by the worst of hellish passions fired, 

To rend my soul’s most sacred cells apart, 

Are impotent to reach me here. No more 
Fettered with chains that diabolic Hate 
Bound me withal, I soar above my fate, 

¥en to the margin of the Crystal Shore. 


By the remembrance of the blissful days, 
When innocence made life so beautiful, 
The burning sense of injury grows dull, 

And I can thread what was so wild a maze. 

The light divine, that gilds the place I tread, 
Melts my hard heart, so that I pray for those 
Whose fiendishness has covered mé with woes, 

Asking for God’s best blessings on their head. 





OUR LAUGHING JEWEL. 


Sue’s gleeful—“ our Hettie”—there’s none so gay, 
With her sportive tricks, and her mirthfal way, 
And her laughter gives thrills of delight; 
‘Her clear voice ringing, 
Her merry singing, 
Gives joy to the heart—old sorrows despite. 
Bright is her dark eye, ’witching her smile, 
Thrillingly sweet is her silvery laugh, 
And her caresses sorrows beguile— 
Worth to the heart more than worlds, by balf. 





— 
BY P. H. PETERS. 


She’s pretty—“* our Hettie’—there’s none so fair, 
With her rosy cheeks and her silken bair; 
And the nympha love to trip by her side. 
; Her bright, eyes. glisten, 
Her quick ears listen, 
As her merry langhter the winds do ride. 
Bright is her dark eye, witching her smile, 
Thrillingly sweet is her silvery laugh, 
And her caresses sorrows beguile— 
Worth to the heart more than worlds, by half. 





POOR AND PROUD. 


BY MBS. 


“Tw afraid we can’t go to Saratoga this sum- 
mer,” said Mrs. Whitby, to her eldest daughter, 
x stylish-looking girl of nineteen. . “I have 
pinched and skimped in every possible way, 
and yet I can hardly make both ends meet.” 

“But what will everybody say of us?” an- 
swered the daughter, 

“Very true,” replied the mother. 

So they went to Saratoga, By what strategy 
it was effected, we cannot pretend to tell 
Some people have a way of cutting down their 
servants’ wages, and of haggling with a seam- 
stress about the price of a day’s work; and Mrs. 
Whitby was one of these. It was by what she 


called economy, but plain people call meanness, 
that she saved the money for her summer-trip. 
The day had been fixed for their departure, 
and the elder daughter had begun to pack her 
traak, when Mrs. Whitby came into the room, 
with an open letter in her hand, and dismay 


written on her countenance. 

“You might as well put your things back in 
their drawers,” said the mother. ‘Here is a 
letter from your aunt Ellen. She is sick, and 
out of work as well as out of money, she says. 
I declare it’s too provoking. She has always 
been a burden to the family. She might have 
married when she was young; and then your 
fither wouldn’t have had to support her, as he 
has had to do, half the time. There was old Mr. 
Smith was dying for her, when she was your 
age, and still pretty. But, with her ridiculous 
lotions about love, and similarity of tastes, she 
tefused him; and now, without a penny, would 
starve, if it wasn’t forus. And, goodness knows, 
ve've encugh to do to take care of ourselves.” 

“But, ma, we can’t give up Saratoga,” said 
the daughter. ‘We should never be able to 
bold up our heads again, if we do. People will 
wspect the truth. We’ve talked too much about 
ittostay at home. Besides, | told Dr. Burnet 
we were going; and he said at once that he’d 
neet us there.” And she looked quite conscious. 

For Dr. Burnet was no antiquated phy- 
tician, with a gray poll and a gold-headed cane, 
but a handsome young man, just entering his 
Wofession, and the inheritor of a competent 
fortune. All the girls in the Whitby set, 
declared him “a love of a man.” He was, in 
mality, very much more than this silly term 


MARY V. 





SPENCER. 


implied, having first-rate abilities, a high sense 
of honor, and a manly character. The pretty 
face of Miss Whitby had pleased him; and he 
had been showing her considerable attention 
lately. 

‘That alters the case,’’ said the mother, de- 
cidedly. ‘Your aunt must get somebody else 
to help her, She’s no right, either, to ask us; 
we’ve already done enough for her. Besides, 
she’ll get sewing again, if she looks out sharp 
for it. Of course, it won't do to sit with her 
hands folded. I wonder what would become of 
us all, if I did it?” 

So they went to Saratoga. To have seen the 
Whitbys at Congress Hall, a stranger would 
have thought they had not a care on earth. 
Little did people there imagine the shifts to 
which Mrs. Whitby had been driven, in order 
to raise funds for this expedition. 

Meantime, Dr. Burnet was hurrying through 
his engagements, so that he might follow a cer- 
tain pretty face to Saratoga. He was not one 
to neglect a duty, however; hence, while one or 
two patients continued so ill, he could not per- 
suade himself that it was right to leave. But 
one day, after watching a little boy through a 
dangerous illness, he was drawing on his gloves 
at his final visit, when the mother spoke. 

“I wish, doctot, if you could, you would go 
up stairs and see a sick lady. She has lodged 
in our front attic these two last years; you 
know we let part of our house out to lodgers. 
She’s a real lady, too, and has rich relations.” 

‘Rich relations!” said the doctor, ‘‘and she 
living in 9 garret!” 

_ ‘Well, they live in good style, and pretend 
to be somebody. Butthey let her starve almost. 
She’s been out of work for a long time; the 
sewing-machines, you know, make it hard for 
people that live by the needle; and now, I fear, 
she is really sick.” 

‘‘Have these relations been applied to?” 

“Oh! yes. She sent, I know, just before they 
went to Saratoga. She was too sick to go her- 
self, so she wrote a note, and got my eldest boy 
to take it. But her sister-in-law wrote word 
back that they’d enough to do to take care of 
themselves.” 

“Yet they had money, it seems, to go to 


Saratoga.” 
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“That’s just it. If they were starving them- 
selves, there might be some excuse. But people 
that.cam afford to go to Saratoga, can surely 
afford to help a relation. I don’t believe Miss 
* Whitby has had anything to eat for a week, ex- 
cept what I’ve sent up to her.” 

‘«‘What name did you say?” asked the doctor, 
@ strange feeling coming over him. 

“Whitby. She’s an own sister to Lawyer 
Whitby, who has the pretty daughter.” 

“I will go up,” said the doctor. ‘As you 
say, I may do some good.” 

Half an hour later, as the doctor again drew 
on his gloves, he paused on the stoop, to say 
to the woman of the house, 

‘She jis in the last stages of consumption. I 
can do nothing for her, except to alleviate pain. 
I will send some medicine here directly, and 
will depend on your kind promise to see a little 
to her. To-morrow I will come again.” 

“Good heavens!” said the doctor, to himself, 
as he rode away, ‘“‘what an escape I have made. 
To think that there should be such people in 
the world. Poor and proud! Poor and proud! 
That, I suppose, is the whole story. To keep 
up appearances, they let their own flesh and 
blood die of starvation. The last time I made 
@ morning call at the Whitbys, Miss Clara was 
sitting in the drawing-room, in costly slippers 
and morning-dress, dawdling over a novel. 
What shams they are! It is clear, too, that the 
heartless indifference of her relations is hasten- 
ing this poor old creature’s death.” 

Dr. Burnet did not go to Saratoga. The 
Whitbys wondered why, and still hoped he 
would come, till, at last, their time was up, 
and they were forced to go home. But, when 





there, the mystery was explained. <A note was 
found on the table, which had been left there 
that day, announcing the death of their aunt. 
The note was in the hand-writing of Dr. Burnet. 
A little inquiry revealed to the Whitbys that 
the doctor had supported the invalid during 
the last month of her existence, and even made 
arrangements for her burial, ‘unless,’ as the 
note said, in conclusion, “Mr. Whitby, as the 
nearest relative, would prefer assuming direc, 
tion of the sad ceremonies.” 

No explanation that could be made would 
satisfy, they saw, the doctor, So they did not 
attempt it. But Mr. Whitby paid the under 
taker’s bill, and forwarded a check to Dr. 
Burnet, in ‘a formal note, for ‘professional 
services.” The check was returned in a blank 
envelope. 

Dr. Burnet is now married. He first met his 
wife, we happen to know, in the house of a poor 
family, where the same common humanity had 
led them both. He met her there several times, 
and had fallen in love with her before he knew 
her name. At last she passed him one day in 
one of the stateliest equipages of the city. But 
he married Helen Wakefield, not for her for- 
tune, but for her accomplishments and worth. 
’ his was many years ago. As for Miss 
Whitby, she is still unmarried. She was always 
a little fast; but she is faster than ever now. 
An old visitant at Saratoga, who had been 
abroad for seven years, went there last summer 
and saw her. 

“Why there’s Miss Whitby,” he said, “still 
in the market. She was on hand when [I left, 
and she’s on hand still. After all, these fast 
girl’s don’t get husbands.” 





RESURGAM. 


BY HARRIET BENEDICT. 


AN? first the sunbeams softly fall, 
Across the lonely church-yard mould; 
And then the shadows rest o’er all— 
Rest o’er the tombstone white and cold. 
Thus come, by turns, the light and shade; 
Thus,go the changing day and night, 
Above the grassy mound they made, 
And the closed eyes, that once were bright. 


’Twas long ago they laid her there, 
Iler white hands folded on her breast; 
And on her forehead, cold and fair, 
The seal of everlasting rest. 
Oh, Death! thy withering hand is laid, 
Oft on earth’s fairest, sweetest flowers; 
O’er many a home doth fall a shade; 
But none more deep than rests on ours, 





Yet, as the sower seed doth fling 

Within the earth, in Autumn hours, 
In faith undoubting, that the Spring 

Will bless his toil with fruit and flowers; 
So, grave, in silence dark and dumb, 

We laid our treasure in thy dust, 
Awaiting till the morn shall come, 

When earth shall render up her trust. 


Sweet hope, to cheer our darkened diy, 
Till comes its twilight, calm and blest, 
And wearied wanderers on life’s way, 
We go to share her peaceful rest; 
Till as the Spring in brightness wakes, 
From dreary Winter’s cold and gloom, 
O’er us the eternal morning breaks, 
The resurrection from the tomb. 
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THE SOLDIER’S ORPHANS. 


BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145. 


CHAPTER V. 

Twice Anna Burns had changed her costume, 
first-to satisfy Mrs. Savage, that it would be all 
that she desired for the Ivanhoe tableaux; and 
again, that no detail of poverty should be want- 
ing to that picture which, alas! has been so 
often duplicated in real life, ‘The Soldier’s 
Destitute Family.” As she was putting on a 
Jewish garment a second time, in the litile 
drawing-room, a rather heavy hand was laid 
on her shoulder, and a voice that made her 
start, from the deep tragedy of its tones, sounded 
ip her ear. 

“Are you the: young person?” 

“I—I——- What young person?’ faltered 
Anna, turning crimson under the touch of that 
hand. ¢ , 
“Mrs. Savage has a dependent, or protege, 
here, who is to stand in the Ivanhoe picture. 
Are you that person?” 

Anna turned suddenly and looked her tor- 
mentor in the face. She was a tall, angular 
person, with a complexion that seemed washed 
‘out and redyed, pale blue eyes, full of impatient 
ferocity, and a mouth that was perpetually in 
motion. 

“Are you that person?” she repeated, giving 
the shoulder she pressed a slight shake. 

“I came here at the request of Mrs. Savage, 
if that is what you wish to know,” answered 
Anna Burns, stepping back with a gesture of 
offended pride. 

“And you are her Rebecca?” answered Miss 


' Eliza Halstead, shaking out her laced handker- 


chief, and inhaling the perfume which it gave 
forth with a proud elevation of the head. “So 
she is determined to monopolize everything. 
Has Miss Georgiana Halstead arrived yet?” 

“I do not know the lady.” 

“Not know her, and she is to be your foil— 
your rival. When you go off the stage she will 


‘come on, robed im azure velvet, crowned with 


pearls—my pearls; while [—— but never mind, 
there is blood in my veins which can_ protect 
itself. Oh! here she comes. . Bay nothing; be 
Seoret as the grave! You will see! You will 





see!” Miss Halstead put one long finger to her 
lips, and glided backward out of the room just 
as Georgiana Halstead came in by a side en- 
trance. . 

For a moment these two young girls stood 
looking at each other, one with a rosy blush on 
her cheeks and a smile on her lips; the other 
shy, pale, and shrinking. She felt like an in- 
truder there. 

Georgiana was the first to speak. 

“I suppose, from that dress, that you are 
Miss Burns,’’ she said, with graceful cordiality. 
«There is no one here to introduce us; but I 
am Miss Halstead, as the dear, delicate, stupid 
Rowena, who is to get Ivanhoe away from you.” 

A flush of scarlet came over Georgiana’s face, 
as she became conscious of her own light speech, 
and felt the strange look which Anna turned, 
unconsciously, upon her; but she turned this 
embarrassment off with a sweet laugh; and 
throwing aside her velvet sacque, stood out in 
the dim room a’picture in herself. 

«How beautifully you are dressed,” she said, 
scanning Anna’s costume with an admiring 
glance. ‘That crimson velvet tunic, with its 
warmth and depth of color, has singular rich- 
ness. And the diamond necklace, how the light 
quivers over it. Uponmy word, Madam Savage 
has exhibited a taste for once. The whole 
effect is wonderful.” 

«It is her taste; I had nothing to do with it,” 
said Anna, glancing at her own loveliness in 
the glass. “The diamond necklace, if it is 
diamonds, belongs to her. Indeed, I scarcely 
know myself in this dress or place.” 

“But I hope to know you, and intimately, 
some day,” answered Georgiana, with prompt 
admiration. “But here comes the madam, with 
a train of committee-ladies, ready to give us 
inspection. Don’t let them change a fold of 
that turban, or a single thing about you. Re- 
member, those who have the least taste will be 
the first to interfere.” 

“Here they are all ready, and looking so 
lovely,” cried Mrs. Savage, sweeping into the 
room, followed close by half a dozen — 
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whose silken dresses rustled sumptuously as 
they moved. Isn’t she perfect, dear child? 
But when is she otherwise?” 

Here Mrs. Savage stooped and kissed Geor- 
giana’s white neck with a glow of natural fond- 
ness, which the girl felt in her heart of hearts, 
and became radiant at ence. 

“And Miss Burns, too. How completely she 
has followed out my idea. Isn’t she the most 
fascinating little Jewess that ever lived? Ah! 
are they ready? Come, Georgie, child, you are 
wanted. Ladies, hurry back to your seats. I 
would not have you lose this tableau for any- 
thing. » 

A little storm of exclamations followed this 
speech. Then the silks began te rustle vio- 
lently again, while the committee made a rush, 
and, with a confusion of whispers, diffused itself 
in the audience, which was soon enveloped in 
darkness. A bell tinkled; the dark curtain 
swept back, and through a sereen of rose- 
colored gauze Ivanhoe and Rowena were seen 
surrounded with rich draperies, heavy carv- 
ings, and all the appointments of a feudal pic- 
ture. Rowena was looking down overpowered 
by the love-light in Ivanhoe’s glance; a soft 
rosy bloom lay on her cheek; a smile hovered 
about her lips; no flower ever drooped more 
modestly in the sunshine that brightened it. 
The young creature did not move, but you could 
see the slow heave and fall of her bosom. There 
was no acting there; the presence of love, pure 
and vital, made itself felt, though it might not 
have been thoroughly understood. Ivanhoe 
gazed down upon her with admiration, and it 
may be that more tender feelings called forth 
the bright smile on his face, But young Savage 
was thinking of the character he was to main- 
tain—she was thinking only of him. A single 
minute this noble picture defined itself before 
the crowd; then tie curtain fell, and all was 
dark again. 

The tableau was one which had been de- 
signed to repeat itself by a. change of posi- 
tion in. the characters, while the applause was 
loudest; and young Savage stood behind the 
eurtain holding Georgie’s hand, while he de- 
seribed the position she was to assume, a rather 
impatient voice from behind the scenes called 
for Miss Halstead. . The young lady, who was 
blushing and shrinking under the careless 
touch of his hand, ran eut,.and, found one of 
the servant girl’s in attendance, who said that 
she mustycome at once and speak with Mrs, 
Savdge before the curtain rose again. 

Georgie followed the girl im haste, and the 
moment she disappeared, a figure came out 





from one of the dark corners and entered upon 
the stage, which was but dimly lighted from 
behind the scenes. Savage saw the glitter of 
her dress, and without looking closer spoke in 
eager haste. ’ 

“Just in time. They are getting impatient. 
There, stand there, with your head averted, as 
we arranged it: now your hand.” 

Savage dro on one knee as he spoke, 
took the hand which dropped lovingly into his, 
and lifted his fine eyes to the but half averted 
face. A start, whith brought him half up from 
his knees; a quick ringing of the bell, and 
every face in the audience was turned in 
amazement on Miss Eliza Halstead, whose tall, 
gaunt form was arrayed in blue satin, sur 
mounted by a tunic of maize-colored velvet. A 
band of pointed gold girding her head likes 
coronet, and from under it flowed out a mass 
of dull brown curls, wonderful to behold. Her 
head was turned aside; one hand was half up- 
lifted, as if to conceal the blushes that lay im- 
movable on her cheeks, and a simper, which 
had a dash of malicious triumph in it, gave 
disagreeable life to her face. 

Young Savage had sunk back to his lover- 
like position as the bell rang, and went through 
his part with a hot flush on his cheek, anda 
quick sense of the ridiculous position he filled 
quivering around his handsome mouth. But 
though master of himself, he heard the bell 
ring with a sense of infinite relief, and in- 
stantly sprang up, uttering what I am afraid 
would have been a very naughty exclamation 
had it been allowed to go beyond his breath. 

“Ah! I thought you would be surprised,” 
cried Miss Eliza, beaming upon him in the 
twilight of the stage. ‘Believe me, dear Mr. 
Savage, I mever suspected that you had any 
share in the conspiracy to keep me in the 
shade. But I have defeated them for once; 
and I saw. by that flush on your cheek how 
completely you triumphed with me.” 

Savage struggled to keep from laughing, and 
submitted to the pressure which Eliza gave his 
hand between her two palms with becoming 
philosophy. 

“I suppose they will expect us to give place 
to the next tableau,” he said, quietly releasing 
his hand. “This way, if you are going to the 
dressing-reom:”’ 

Miss Eliza took dain arm, and marched 
triumphantly, off the platform. At the first 
step she met Georgiana coming back breatb- 
less. 

“It is over,” said Miss Eliza, solemnly ; «the 
evil machinations of my enemies has, for 02ce, 
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been defeated; tell Mrs. Rieti and her crew 
this, with my compliments. The audience out 
yonder can tell you that, for once, they have 
seen a genuine tableau, truthful, artistic, rich 
in passionate silence. Mr. Savage here can tell 
you how it was received with touching and in- 
tense stillness; then a-ripple of admiration, 


then a buz of admiring curiosity. We came 


away to avoid the outburst of enthusiasm wtteh 
was no doubt overwhelming.” 

“What is this about? What does it all mean?” 
said Georgiana, bewildered. ‘«Am I too late? 
After all, it seems that no one really sent for 
me. ” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mies Eliza, with a toss 
ofthe head. “Have you just found that out?” 
’ ©The tableau is over,” said young Savage, 
laughing in spite of himself. ‘Miss Halstead 
has honored me by taking your place.” 

Georgiana was dumb with angry astonish- 
ment; a flood of scarlet rushed over her face and 
neck. She even clenched her little hand, and, 
for once, made a fist of it that would have done 
great credit to a belligerent child ten years old. 
Then she burst into a laugh, musical as a gush 
of bird-songs in April. 

“You didn’t do that, Miss Eliza. Oh! it is 
too, too delicious. Savage on his knees, you—” 


Again she burst forth into a musical riot of 
laughter, while Eliza stood before her frowning 


terribly. I am afraid Savage joined her; but 
the two voices harmonized so well that Miss 
Eliza never was quite certain. 

“Georgiana Halstead, I hate you!” she cried, 
with a sweep of the right arm. 

“T—I can’t help it,” pouted the young girl, 
pressing a hand hard against her lips; ‘the 
whole thing is so comical. What will Mrs. 
Savage say?” 

Georgiana might well ask, for ee Savage 
had been in front, and sat aghast during the 
whole performance, which only lasted a few 
minutes. After which she went into something 
&s near rage as well-bred women permit them- 
selves; and absolutely tore a handkerthief made 
of gossamer and lace into more pieces than she 
would have liked to confess even to herself. A 
half suppressed giggle, which came from that 
portion of the room where the committee was 
clustered, brought the proud lady to her com- 

, posure; and leaning toward her most inveterate 
rival, she whispered confidently, 

“It went off prea hfter all, just as I ex- 
pected. ” 

“Oh!” said the lady sivil, sthiling sweetly, 
“then you arranged it,” 

“Georgiana Halstead was s0 kind. It quite 





annoyed her to have Miss Halstead cut out 
so entirely. Such a lovely disposition. Then 
there is great power in contrast, you know; and 
my young friend, who comes next, is directly 
opposite to Miss Halstead. Contrast, contrast, 
my dear, is everything. You'll see that I am 
right. How splendidly Savage bore himself. 
But I knew that we could trust to him.”’* 

During this long speech, the lady to whom 
Mrs, Savage addressed herself, took an occa- 
sion to whisper to her next neighbor, who 
bent toward the person who sat next her; this 
swelled into a buz, which ran through the com- 
mittee, and beyond it, checking all laughter as 
it went. 

Then Mrs. Savage rose with dignity and went 
back of the scenes, rustling her silks like a 
green bay-tree, and biting her lips till they 
glowed like ripe cherries. She met Miss Hal- 
stead sailing majestically toward her carriage, 
still clinging to the arm of young Savage with 
desperate pertinacity. 

“Here comes your mother, sir, my bitterest 
enemy. As a defenceless female, I claim your 
protection,” cried that lady, pausing suddenly, 
and clasping both hands over his arm as Mrs. 
Sayage came up. 

“My dear Miss Halstead, how beautifully 
you did it. I came at once to thank you. For- 
tunate, wasn’t ‘it, that my messenger overtook 
you?” 

Mrs. Savage said this, smiling blandly, and 
with her gloved hand held forth with a cor- 
diality perfectly irresistible. 

‘Messenger, Mrs. Savage,” said Eliza Hal- 
stead, drawing herself up with an Elizabethian 
air. ‘I do not understand!” 

‘Not understand, and yet acted the part so 
well. Oh, Miss Halstead!” 

Eliza Halstead was eccentric and headstrong, 
but she was not quite a fool. In fact, few people 
possessed so much low cunning. She had all 
the craft and caleulation of a lunatic, without 
being absolutely crazy. It flashed across her 
mind instantly that she would do well to accept 
at once the doubtful invitation hinted at, and 
thus escape the odium of 4 rude intrusion. 

“Ah, nly dear Mrs. Savage, you are so good,” 
she cried, bowing her head, but still keeping 
both hands clasped over that reluctant arm. 
“Still I was but just in time. I am so glad you 
were pleased; Mr. Savage here was delighted.” 

«The whole thing was charming,” answered 
Mrs. Savage, setting her teeth close and turning 
away. ‘The ladies are all delighted. Horace, 
pray make haste and escort Miss Halstead to 
her carriage, if she must go; the ladies are 
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dying to thank you for this surprise. How 
prettily Georgiana entered into our little con- 
spiracy. Good-evening, Miss Halstead; be 
careful and not take cold. Adieu!” 

‘What a charming woman your mother is— 
so queenly, so graciousy’ whispered Eliza, 
leaning toward her companion. ‘So mag- 
nificerttly handsome, too. Never in my life did 
I see a son and mother resemble each other so 
much. Thank you, Mr. Savage! thahk you! 
If I remember rightly, Rowena gave Ivanhoe 
her hand to kiss—ungloved, I fancy—there, 
this once.” 

Miss Halstead .leaned out of the carriage, 
and held forth her hand, beaming gently upon 
young Savage, who took the hand, pressed it, 
bowed over it, and laid it gently back into Miss 
Halstead’s lap. 

**] dare not presume! I have not the au- 
dacity!” he said. ‘Adieu! adieu! Believe 
me, I shall never forget this evening!” 

‘Oh, heavens! nor I!” exclaimed Miss Eliza, 
kissing her own hand where he had touched 
it, with infinite relish. “Of all the nights in 
my life this is my fate!” 

Young Savage was at a safe distance when 
Miss Eliza -uttered this tender truth; but, as 
she declared afterward, “Her soul went with 
him. and joined its home forever more!” 


As Horace Savage returned, he met Anson | 


Gould, a young man about whom all upper- 
tendom raved, as the most splendid creature 
that ever lived; so rich, so distinguished, so 
talented, and so on. 

“Hollo! Gould! what. are you doing here, 
wandering about like a lost babe in the woods? 
Searching for my' mother, él?” 

“No,” answered Gould, laughing; ‘I am in 
seach of what is called the gentlemen’s dressing- 
room. Your mother has booked me for Bois 
Guilbert, with a Rebecca that she promises 
shall be stunning—~a Miss Burns. Tell me 
who she is, Savage. I do not remember the 
name in our set.” 

Savage felt a hot glow coming to his cheek. 
His light, off-handed way of mentioning that 
young girl annoyed him exceedingly. 

“Miss Burns is a friend of my mother’s—not 
in society yet, I believe,” he answered, quietly. 
“But I keep you waiting; that is the way to 
your dressing-room.” 

“Gould moved on, and, for the first time, young 
Savage remarked how wonderfully handsome he 
was. I think he congratulated himself somewhat 
by remembering that the Templar was also a 
splendid specimen of a man, and yet Rebecca 
eould not be persuaded-to lové him. Still the 


young gentleman’s spirits became somewhat de. 
pressed from that moment, and, forgetting that 
he had promised to make himself generally 
useful in his mother’s behalf, he crept away 
into a corner of the audience-chamber, and 
there, half of the time in semi-darkness, watched 
the curtain rise and fall, dismissing each pic- 
ture presented with something like angry im- 
patience. : 

At last the bell sounded with a vim; and the 
audience was all on the alert. The noise of 
more than usual stage preparation had whetted 
curiosity ; and it had been whispered about that 
something superb was coming, in which Anson 
Gould would be a principal character—Anson 
Gould, the greatest catch of the season. No 
wonder there was a buz and rustle, as if summer 
insects and summer winds were playing among 
forest-boughs in that portion of the room where 
young ladies most prevailed. 

AsI hgve said, the bell sounded with a vim; 
the curtain swept back, and there was a picture 
worth seeing. Just a little scenery had been 
introduced into the background. An antique 
window, showing glimpses of a battlement 
beyond, and, poised on this battlement, with 
one foot strained back, ready for a spring, and 
her face turned back, with a gesture of pas- 
} sionate menace, stood one of the most beauti- 
ful girls that eyes ever dwelt upon. She was 
superb in her haughty poise; superb in that 
proud outburst of despair which had sent her out 
on that dizzy height, choosing destruction rather 
than dishonor. Her dark eyes, like those of 
stag at bay, were bent onthe kneeling Templar, 
whose face and form would have won the general 
attention from any one less gloriously beautiful 
tha that girl. 

Young Savage started to his feet, and leaned 
forward, absorbed. His heart stood still for 
the moment, and a strange feeling of pain came 
upon him. By what right did that man gaze 
upon her with such passionate admiration. It 
was real; the wild love-light in those eyes knew 
no dissembling. . Young Gould was his rival— 
yes, hisrival! There was no use in attempting to 
deceive himself, he was in love—really in love— 
for the first time in his life—and with whom? 
He remembered that low garret—the old woman 
—the child; and that young creature bending 
with such sad, loving pity ovér them both. He, 
remembered the’ pilé’ of oyster-shells in the 
chimney-corner, and all the poverty-stricken 
appointments of the room with a strange thrill 
of passion. His love should lift her out ol 
those depths. Gould’ should never have 





opportunity of kneeling to” het again, even in 
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the seeming of a picture. But then his mother, 
his proud, aristocratic father—what of them? 
Mrs. Savage came up to her son-where he 
stood, and laid one of her white hands on his 
arm. ‘Was there ever a success like that?” 
she said, looking back upon the tableau with 
enthusiasm. ‘It sweeps away that absurd 
scene with the old maid, _How did that happen, 
Horace? Don’t tell me now, some of them may 
be listening. Oh! I see you admire this as I 
do. It is the great triumph of the evening.” 
“Mother,” said Horace Savage, rather ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘why did you cast Gould in that piece?” 
“In order that you might stand with Geor- 
giana, Horace. I thought you understood,” 
answered Mrs. Savage, a little surprised. 
“Yes, yes, I understand. It was very kind. 


See, they are clamoring for a second sight. I} 





don’t wonder. 
the fellow is!” 

The curtain was drawn aside, at the demand 
of the audience, and once more Rebecca was 
seen ready to seek death rather than listen to 
unholy vows, which could only bring dishonor. 
The room was still as death; not a whisper 
sounded; scarcely a breath was drawn. The 
picture was more life-like, more replete with 
silent passion than before; while the breath 
stood still on every lip, and all eyes were turned 
on the beautiful girl, a deadly white settled 
on her face; her lips parted with a cry that 
prolonged itself into a wail of pain that thrilled 
through and through the crowd, and the poor 
creature fell headlong into the darkness, carry- 
ing the mock battlements with her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


How confoundedly handsome 
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THE CROSS ON THE HILL-SIDE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY MISS NBLLIE BENEDICT. 


ALL the vale was dim with shade, 
Where the crags their shadows throw. 
Hushed in silence lay the night, 
And the stars, their lesser light, 
Paled before the moonbeam’s glow. 


Towering high above the rocks, 

On that rugged mountain-side, 
Shifting shadowe o’er it thrown, 
Gleamed the white cross, still and lone, 

In the moonlight glorified. 

Dimty showed the narrow path; 

Darkly o’er it hung the pine ; 

But the cliffs had caught the light, 
Changing, shifting through the night, _ 

Ever resting on the shrine, 

Which, for countless years, had been 

Sacred unto pilgrim feet; 

Over it a glory shone, 





As it stood, in silence lone, 
Where the light and shadow meet. 


Ah! for ages hath it been 
As « type of Heavenly rest, 
To the pilgrim, worn and weary, 
Toiling on his journey dreary, 
Looking upward, cheered and blest. 


Ancient men, with locks of gray, 
Blessed that sacred symbol white; 
Knights, with ardent zeal o’erflowing, 

To the Saracen land geing, 
_ Watched it fading from their sight. 


Long ite pilgrims have had rest; 
But the cross still stands and shines, 
* ‘Where the mountain shadows fall; 
Where, with low, sweet music call, 
Sighing winds among the pines. 
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“THE ZEPHYR’S MISSION. 


BY EMILY J. BROWN. 


Brezzs of the Summer morning, 
Sweet with the breath of flowers; 
Lhear thy rustling pinions 
Sweep through my latticed bowers. 
A moment pause ere flitting 
Across the moaning sea; 
A mission of love and pity, 
I fain would give t thée: 


Watch by a bed of anguish, 
Where a youthful sufferer lies. 


Parched are his lips with fever, 
And he sighs, a8 his senses roam, 
Vou. XLIX.—14 





For the cool rose-perfamed breezes, 
That haunt bis Northern home. 


Go, then, sweet breeze of the mountains, 
And shed from thy healing wings, 
The cool breath of New England, 
To calm his murmurings. 


Go, toy with the chestnut ringlets, 
That o’er his forehead stray; 
And touch his eyelids like kisses 
From soft lips far away. 
Then, though he lie at Death’s threshold, 
Weary and faint with pain; 
Thy gentle and sweet carcsses 
Shall win him to life again. 





PATTERN FOR ‘A QUILT IN CROCHET AND. EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WHAVER. 
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Marerists.—Knitting cotton, No. 12; erochet 
cotton, No. 16. , 


This quilt is composed of octagon. pieees of: 


crochet-work, ornamented with satin-stitch and 
broderie a la minute. The octagons are worked 
in close double crochet, inserting the needle 
under both parts of the stitches, in rows, back- 
ward and forward. Make a chain of 25 stitches, 
and increase at the beginning of each row until 
* you have 51 stitches; work 25 rows with this 
same number of stitches, afterward decrease in 
the same proportion as you increased. before. 
When the piece is completed, it should be of 
the shape of our pattern, No. 2, Trace out the 
outline of the pattern upon the erochet-work 


with — cotton, and raise it with the 
2 
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same; « Work in satin-stitch the leaves and the 
lower part of the buds. The stems, branches, 
and veinings are worked in overcast; the flower 
and the upper part of the buds in broderie a 
minute; this last is done by twisting the cotton 
tightly round the needle, the needle being 
placed across the petal which is to be worked, 
and the end of cotton coming upon the point of 
the needle. The number of times the cotton 
has to be twisted round depends upon the length 
of the petal or leaf. The needle is drawn out 
while the twisted cotton is held down with the 
thumb, and laid across the leaf; the needle is 
then inserted once more in the same direction. 
to form a fresh petal. In the center of tbe 
flower work one dot, with a circle of stitches 
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QUILT: FULL SIZE OCTAGON. 


round it. Each octagon is edged round with } 
loops made as follows:—With the erochet cotton % 


work I slip-stitch in one of the stitches of the 
edge; * make 5 chain, miss the last, turn and 
work 1 double, 2 treble, 1 double, 1 slip-stitch 
upon the octagon. Repeat from *. 
tration shows the number and position of these 
loops. On each of the four slanting sides the 
octagons are joined one to the other by slipping 
each 5th chain-stitch inte the center-stitch of 
me loop of another octagon. This, however, 


Our illus- ‘ 


leaves square and triangular spaces empty. 


These must be filled up with similar loops, The 
corners of the quilt are finished with two rows 
of the same. The work is completed by one 
round formed of loops of nine chain fastened 
by one double-stitch to those of the edge. The 
fringe is tied within the loops of this last round. 
This quilt is one of the handsomest pieces of 
work that can be made in crochet; it may also 
be worked in wool with the same embroidery, 


‘or a pattern in cross-stitch. 








THREE PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERING BLACK NET VEILS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Take the net the required size and follow; simple button-hole stitch, taking care not to 
the designs, running an embroidery-silk, or} stretch, and equally not to draw the same. No. 
fine black chenille in and out of the mesh, as; 8 is a beautiful pattern to work above either of 
indicated by the lines. The stars in No. 2 are {the above described borders, It needs no de- 
done by carrying the thread over the mesh } scription. : 
from @ common center. Do the edge in a’ These veils are now very fashionable. - 
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CAMP-STOOL IN TIC 


KING EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give here a drawing of a Camp-Stool, to 
be done in embroidery on ticking. The ticking, 
which is sold for blinds, is the best to use, be- 
cause it is made with stripes of unequal widths. 
To make our directions plain, we also give a 
drawing, reduced, of the embroidery pattern. 

‘The upper part of this drawing shows the 
stripes of the ticking, before it is embroidered ; 
the lower part, after the embroidery has been 
worked on it. 

This ticking, which is in stripes of scarlet, 
white, and black, is usually one yard in width, 
and therefore can be used for a variety of pur- 
poses beside the one we have illustrated. The 
Camp-Stool will require only thirteen inches 
in width, and twenty-four in length; at least, 
this is the general size; but the frames some- 
times vary. If the work is’ to cover a parti- 
cular stool, it should be measured before the 
ticking is cut, as it is intended that one of the 
broad scarlet stripes should bein the center. 

MareriaLs.—Berlin, or coarse netting-silk. 
Colors: amber, erimson, Black, white, imperial 
blue, light and dark green, mauve, and a skein 
each of shaded red and green, 

Six yards of the narrowest black ribbon vel- 
vet, and twelve of the next width; also, four 
yards of scarlet velvet, (half an inch in width,) 
six yards of gold braid, a skein of gold twist, 
and a few rows of the smallest chalk. beads. 
Walker’s sewing-needle, No. 9, for the beads, 
and a small and large chenille-needle for the 
gold twine and twist. 

Tur Empromwery.—The ai bee on the center 
stripe, to begin with. These palms are only 


intended to be worked upon the scarlet center 
stripe. The easiest way to draw them is ‘to cut 
the outline in paper, placing it on the scarlet 
$ stripe, and’tracing it round with a pencil; they 
should be about one inch apart, This outline 
should then be worked with black silk in chain- 
stitch, ‘including all the black lines in the palm 
at the right-hand side. When this is finished, 
take the amber silk, and chain-stitch all’ the 
looped stitches shown ‘in the right-hand palm ; 
form the dots by French knots. Then, with 
white silk, make thestraight lines, merely pass- 
ing a thread perpendicularly. Fill the black 
; oval with blue and white stitches. Work a row 
of chain-stitch in blue above the French knots, 
and fill the rest of the palm with long stitches 
of amber, blue, and white. The white beads 
are sewed, at.imtervals, on the black chain- 
stitches of the outline. 

For the two eircles between the pines, stitch 
the outline with black silk, and the inner line 
with amber, making a few stitches in each 
circle with mauve and light green. 
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For tHe Szconp Patm.—Werk the outline in 
black and araber as before; but green, mauve, 
and white, are’ used in place of the other 
colors * 

The narrowest velvet is placed on each side 
of the scarlet stripe ; and on it, cross-stitches of 


alternate gold twist and white silk. The next 
velvet stripe is crossed with amber, the stitches 
being about an inch apart. Between the two 
velvet stripes, the small pattern is formed by 
blue chain-stitches, with a chain-stitch and 
French knot between them, alternately of claret 
and amber, 

The next white stripe is edged with the gold 
braid, caught down with stitehes of blue across 
it. The fan-shaped pattern on it is > by 
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A SENORITA BODY. 





overcast stitches on it, worked alternately with 
shaded red and green; the lightest part of the 
silk should not be used. The cross is of mauve 
and black. 

Cover the three black stripes with the broader 
black velvet, and on the first make crosses with 
crimson silk, and a white bead between each; 
the second stripe is crossed with the gold twist; 
and on the third, a white cross and two straight 
threads of crimson, alternately. On the two 
small white stripes between them work a row 
of chain-stitch, in blue for one, and claret for 
the other. 

Work a row of hem-stitch, with blue on the 
narrow scarlet stripe; edge it on both sides 
with the narrowest black velvet, stitched down 
with white beads. 





let velvet down the center of each, and make 
the crosses on it with two lines of blue silk, 
fastening it with a white bead in the center. 
Edge it with gold braid crossed with black silk; 
this leaves a white stripe on either side of the 
velvet, the first of which should be worked with 
two straight stitches of light green crossed with 
claret, and then the colors reversed. In the 
other white space, the three stitches nearest 
the edge are of dark green, with a French knot 
of amber in the center. The star is of mauve 
and light green, alternately reversing the colors. 

-When the whole is worked, it must be lined 
before fastening it to the frame, for which pur- 
pose it is as well to use a piece of the same 
ticking. 

The frame should be ornamented with cord 


Tue Broap Wurtz Srrirzs.—Tack the scar- ; and tassels corresponding with the embroidery. 





A SENORITA BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


WE give, this month, a pattern of a Senorita 
Bopy, rounded off in the front, and forming a 
large, square Postillion Jacket at the back, and 
a Warsrcoar to be worn underneath: the style 
is shown on the two figures above, except that, 
as some ladies may not like the square form 
of waistcoat, we have given it with double} 


next page,) which will, we think, be most worn. 
The pattern is for a lady of medium height, 
measuring about 34} inches round the chest. 
We have given the pattern complete, consisting 
of back, side-piece, with its postillion skirt, 
front, sleeve, and the front of waistcoat, which 
is sewn in with the shoulder and side-seams of 


points at the waist, (for which see diagram on > the body. 
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DIAGRAM FOR SENORITA BODY. 
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DIAGRAM FOR SENORITA BODY. 
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NEW STYLE SONTAG, IN TUNISAN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—4 oz. of white double zephyr; 
4oz. of gray double zephyr; 8 02. of white single 
zephyr; 3 oz. of gray Chinchilla; buttons, bone 
or ivory. 

The center of this Sontag is done in ordinary 
Tunisan crochet, (which is the same as the 
Princess Royal Stitch’ we have so often de- 





scribed,) and is composed, alternately, of one 
row white, and one row gray. 

Commence at the front part of the left side, 
and make a chain of 50 stitches with the white 
double wool. Work 6 rows. After the second 
row increase at the commencement. of each 
round 38 stitches; (a round means the two rows 
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NEW STYLE SONTAG, 


IN TUNISAN GROCHET. 





of work which it takes to complete the Tunisan 
stitch.) At the end of the 1st row of each 
round make one stitch; the 6th row, in conse- 
quence, will count 70 stitches. 

From the 7th to the 26th round always in- 
crease 2 stitches at the commencement; at the 
same time diminish 2 stitches at the end of 
each round. The number of stitches do not 
vary to the 26th round. In the 27th round 
begin to shape the neck by dropping the last 
20 stitches of the preceding round. In all the 
following rounds always drop the last stitch; 
but increase 2 stitches at the commencement of 
each round. The 32nd round has 57 stitches. 
From the 33rd to the 35th there is no increasing 
or diminishing. This terminates the half of the 
Sontag. 

You make the other half in a similar manner, 
only observe to reverse the work—that is, begin 
at the back of the right side and work toward 
the front. Complete the shaping of the neck at 
the front, by working three rows, diminishing 
one stitch each row, . This is to be done on the 
last 6 stitches of the 27th round. Upon the left 
front side you make 11 rows of simple crochet. 
Continue up the front and round the neck, 
finishing with 1 row of gray wool. The trim- 
ming for the right front and round the neek is 


to be made in the following manner: Take the 
white single zephyr, make a chain the desired 
length; upon the chain do one round of Tunisan 
crochet; on this make a row of chain-stitches, 
working them into the loop-stitch of the pre- 
ceding row. On this row of chain-stitch to one 
row of single crochet with the Chinchilla wool, 
sew the frill up the front and round the neck. 
The two halves of the Sontag are to be sewed 
up the back. 

The outside border of the Sontag is com- 
menced by one row of open crochet in the white 
single wool. Work as seen in design No. 2, 
where we give the full size of the frill. Do 
with the white and Chinchilla wool as seen in 
the pattern. For the basque, the same wool 
and same stitch as for the center of the Sontag. 
Make a chain of 6 stitches, on which you work 
9 rows. From.the 2nd to the 9th make a stitch 
at the end of each row. There should be 38 
stitches in the 9th row, which is done by mak- 
ing 3 at the end of eaeh 2nd row of each round. 
By this 2nd row of each round we mean, make 
the 8 stitches as you take the work off the 
needle. Then do 4 rows without increasing or 
diminishing the stitches. From the 11th row, 
which forms half of the basque, work as before, 
only revérsing. For the border around it, make 











A GLENGARRY CAP: 
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1 row of plain crochet, and on it work 4 rows 3 belt with one row of single crochet, and fasten 
of the trimming, same as around the shoulders 3 it before and behind upon the Sontag The 
of the Sontag. For the belt, make a chain the 3 basque is fixed under the belt with two buttons 
required length of white double wool, 3 rows 3 at the back. Finish with six buttons up the 
Tunisan, the middle one in gray. Border the front. ; 





A GLENGARRY CAP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Turse Caps are very nice, either for travel- ; velvet, and are very easily made, when you 
ing, or to smoke in. They can be of cloth, or ¢ have the pattern before you, as above. 





WORK-TABLE, OR SOFA-PILLOW COVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—Boar’s-head cotton, No. 10, 
for the netting, and Mecklenburg thread for 
darning. 
Our colored pattern of this month is for a 
work-table, or sofa-pillow cover, in imitation 
guipure and quilted satin. It is a piece of blue 
quilted satin, 16} inches square, over which are 
placed three handsome patterns in imitation | 
guipure, one in each corner, and one in the 
center. A most elegant guipure lace edging is 
added all round. This cover will look equally 
well upon a small work-table, or upon a sofa-pil- 
low. By adding a few more patterns of guipure 
lace, a lovely bassinette quilt might be made. 
Each of the three separate patterns is worked 
over a piece of netting formed of fifteen squares 
each way; these fifteen squares are equal to 5} 
inches, the foundation being worked on a rather 
large mesh. Each pattern is different, except 
that the double border round eaclr is the same. 
The outer part of this border is worked in point 
@esprit, the second, or inner part, in point de 
toile, or linen-stitch. 
The first pattern—left side, at the top—is 
composed of large rosettes worked entirely 
in darning-stitch. The ‘crosses between these 
rosettes are formed of twisted loops of cotton 
made across one square of the netting. The 
outer rim of the rosettes is worked in button- 
hole stitch. 
The second square—right side, at the top— 
has a sort of Maltese cross in the center, worked 
in darning and button-hole stitch. The four 
diamonds round this cross have a rim of but- 
ton-hole stitches, with crosses in the center. 
These crosses are begun in the center like an 
ordinary wheel, or rosette; the four branches W 
are then formed of loops of cotton worked round ‘aid * 
one thread of the netting between two squares. ily 
The half diamonds, which complete the pattern, The Fr 
are worked in point d’ esprit, with an outer bor- chenit 
der of squares worked in the corners in darn- go 
ing-stitch, over threads forming a cross within drab | 
the square. The crescents, in the corner of the eer 
pattern, are also worked in darning-stitch. black i 
The third and center pattern is not very diffi- 
cult to work. The cross in the middle is formed 
of five stars in darning-stitch. The four spaces 
between the stars are filled up with wheels. 
Round the cross comes a sort of framing, worked 
in linen-stitch. Then, in each corner, a rosette, 
formed of four half-circles in darning-stitch, 
$ anda wheel in the center. 














TWO MEDALLIONS. 
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The lace border, of which we give the pattern 
here, is worked in the same style as the square 
patterns, the outlines of the diamonds in but- 
ton-hole stitch, as well as the outer edge, which 
has to be cut out. The large stars have branches, 
worked in button-hole stitch, the smaller ones 
in darning. The wheels are made as usual. 
The corners can be copied from our illustra- 


tion, but the length of the border must be in- 
creased. 

In order to make the cover complete, (that 
is, square,) you must now repeat the first and 
second patterns, taking care, however, to put 
the second pattern in the left-hand corner, and 
the first pattern in the right-hand corner. This 
finishes it, 
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TWO MEDALLIONS: 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
‘ 


We give these Medallions as pretty, simple, 
and effective designs for ornamenting card- 
cases, segar-cases, the back of albums, etc. 
The design No. 1 is done with shaded green 
chenille (fine, of course,) for the leaves, and 
brown shaded for the stems. Worked upon 
drab kid, and made up for Porte-Monnaies, or 
Segar-cases, nothing could be prettier; or upon 





volvulus, do in shaded purple, or blue; leaves 


and tendrils green. If chenille;cannot be pro- 
cured, fine embroidery-silk, using two or three 
shades, quite as good an effect may be pro- 
duced. These same designs may be enlarged 
and adapted to smoking-caps, “foot-stools, or 
even chair-covers.. The mode ef shading, also 
the placing of the stitches, can easily be seen 


black velvet, or gray cloth. No. 2, the Con- in the Sesign:, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Ow CuEstNut StreEt.—The fashions, in the main, for the 
present season, are becoming. If, in looking at the rich 
and tasteful toilets that are to be seen on Chestnut street, 
we could forget the swaddled misery that meets the eye 
in the city’s lower haunts; the pinched, ragged, and vile 
children; the coarse, sensual, and wretched grown-up hu- 
manity; or if we could keep in the background visions of 
of poor, pale women, stitching in ‘cold rooms, for the pit- 
tance that is to hold soul and body together, and that is 
all; we should enjoy this display of beauty and of wealth. 
But there is always a skeleton at our feast; and these 
almost overwhelming contrasts may be forced upon some, 
that the thoughtless, or the gay butterfly of fashion, may 
be reached. 

There is an old saying that there is many a diamond in 
the rough; that under coarse clothes and repulsive sur- 
roundings, the man, if brought out, might become worthy 
of the most exalted station. 

So equally of the.splendid belle, or the languid beau of 
Chestnut street. She, in her silks and diamonds, that have 
always been,so to speak, a part of herself, may have the 
noblest aspirations, may be capable of the sublimest self- 
abnegation, if only the right touchstone was applied; and 
he so insipid, so faultless, so altogether vanity, and worse 
than vanity,. waked up by some stern reminder, might be- 
come a blazing meteor, and light the world, where now he 
only darkens it, 

So we should always look in charity upon those who seem 
to us only the ornaments of existence; perhaps the true 
metal] is in them, only their surroundings have made them 
incapable of acting out the real truth and nobility of their 
nature. God alone sees under all masks. 





Our DovusLe FAsnion-PLates seem to have carried the 
country by storm. Beautiful as that for January was con- 
sidered, the one for February was regarded as even more 
elegant. These plates cost us twice as much as the single 
fashion-plates we used to publish; and yet we do not ask 
any more for the Magazine: in fact,.at two dollars a year, 
“Peterson” is the cheapest monthly im the world. In conse- 
quence, we have, for 1866, not only a larger circulation than 
any other magazine, but a larger one than we ever had 
before. We flatter ourselves, too, that these double fashion- 
plates excel all others in beauty. Such is certainly the 
verdict of the newspaper press. Such is what dozens of 
letters tell us every day. Our stories, meantime, are better 
than ever. No other lady’s magazine pays as much to its 
writers, or has such excellent ones. It is only the other 
day that our old favorite, Frank Lee Benedict, won a thou- 
sand dollar prize with one of his stories: and the story was 
no better than dozens, by him, which we have published, 
and shall publish. Everybody tells us that it only needed 
our double fashion-plates to make “Peterson” unrivaled. 


“Isn’r SHe Poor?”—Our little Ned looked up from his 
building blocks suddenly, and said, “Mother, do you like 
Mrs. ——?” 

“Yes, Neddy, I like Mrs. —— very much,” replied his 
mother. 

“And hasn’t she got any dear little children?” queried 
Master Ned. 

“No; she has no little children,” his mother answered. 

“Qh, mother!” cried Ned, regretfally, “isn’t she poor?” 

sia | en ci for a child of four to come to. 








Tue Sop Winpows in Paris, owing to the prevailing 
fashion of the day, of loading every possible article of 
wearing apparel with gold, silver, and steel ornaments, 
have assumed this year @ peculiarly glittering aspect. 
Mercers’ shops, at a distance, may easily be mistaken for 
jewelers’ establishments, so great is the abundance of tin- 
sel, representing gold and silver, worked up into fringes, 
chains, buttons, and trimmings of every description. An- 
tiques and cameos, formerly supposed to lie in the domain 
of the artistic fanciers only, are now produced (in imita- 
tion, of course,) as ornaments for bonnets, paletots, etc., 
etc.; and though the taste which adopts them for such out- 
of-door wear, especially in winter, is a very questionable 
one, yet, as the fact stands, that it is the fashion, nothing 
can be said against the abuse. Ribbons are made embroi- 
dered in gold and silver, with butterflies, bees, and other 
devices, and are used lavishly to trim dresses, bodies, and 
hair. Incessant endeavors are made to reduce the length 
of the waists into “Empire” dimensions, and to draw the 
skirts tighter and tighter round the body. “My only 
hope,” as a French lady writes, while deploring these un- 
becoming tendencies, “lies in the good taste of the Em- 
press, who is becoming too stout to look well in short 
waists.” Now, as we all know that an Empress looks well 
in anything she wishes to introduce, we think, the “hope” 
very groundless and slight. If mercers’ shops are filled 
with tinsel and trumpery, the jewelers’ front windows 
have, perhaps, at no former period, been so richly and 
magnificently filled. In fact, luxury and expenditure are 
still on the rise, 

Now tHat Suort SEixTs are again coming into vogue, it 
is curious to observe what coquettish boots and shoes are 
making their appearance. For dancing, either Louis XV. 
bogts, made of poult de soie, to match the dress in color, or 
a shoe with a sham silk stocking attached, and elastic 
sides, are fashionable; bows made of either guipure or 
blonde are added. For home wear, ladies patronize the 
mule slipper, made of gros de Toros, and embroidered by 
hand in silk, and lined with satin, to match the embroidery. 
The design for this embroidery is sometimes a bouquet, 
sometimes a large butterfly, and occasionally a simulated 
buckle; a cord of the-same color, finished off with tassels, 
terminates the decorations of the mule slipper. Others, 
still more costly, are made of. white velvet, bound with 
cerise satin, with cerise cords and tassels in front. Gold is 
lavished in profusion even on ladies’ slippers. For wearing 
with velvet dresses, trimmed with gold, it is now usual to 
see boots to match; patent or fancy velvet is used for the 
purpose, because it is stronger, and wears better than silk 
velvet, and a narrow fur bracelet is added to the top of the 
boot. For out-door wear the unglazed black kid boots, 
with as little ornament as possible, are considered the most 
lady-like, as well as most useful, especially for those who 
take much walking exercise. 


Savy Neck-Tres., studded with small gold flies, and 
edged with guipure, continue fashionable. These satin 
ribbons, festooned with guipure, are now used for trim- 
ming Garibaldi bodices, made either of fine white, or poppy 
red cashmere, and also for house jackets of the same ma 
terials. This novel style of ribbon produces a very brilliant 
effect, and takes the place of the Persian braids which have 
now become common. ; 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





PATTERN FoR’ A Bapy’s FrRocK.—We have been asked for 
a pattern for a frock, for a baby from three to six months 
old. We give one in the front of this number. The frock 

is made of fine white jaconet. The body, consisting of the 
front, back, and shoulder-pieces, is entively pleated, It ts 
trimmed round the top with a scolloped and embroid 
edging. The short sleeves are formed of one buillon of the. 
material, trimmed with insertion and the same edging as 
the top. Two strings are run into the waistband, which is 
also covered with a strip of insertion, embroidered with 
small raised dots. There are two small pockets put on 
outgside in front, and trimmed to correspond. The skirt is 
ornamented with three rows of blue silk braid, which may 
be replaced by narrow tucks, 

To Copy EnaRavines EAsity use kerosene oil. Sponge 
lightly good, thick paper with the oil, and apply it, while 
transparent, to the engravings, penciling or inking in the 
outlines. Then lay it aside for a few days, when you will 
find that the oil has evaporated, leaving the paper as white 
asat first. Then fill in the shading or coloring at leisure. 
By hanging the prepared sheet near the fire, you reduce 
the time required for drying it an hour or two. To avoid 
soiling the book, and to fit the paper better to receive the 

ink, dry it by the stove for a short time before using. On 
some specimens which we have seen, we could perceive 
none of the peculiar smell of the oil; nor was there any 
other trace of the simple means by which such admirably 
exact copies had been secured. 

Pocket-HANDKERCHIEFS in Paris are now embroidered 
with pictures of buildings, instead of horses and dogs, as 
lestyear. A lady may now carry away all the monuments 
of Paris in her pocket-h hief-case, if so inclined 
The Louvre, the new Trinity Church, the Sainte Chapelle, 
Notre Dame; in fact, all the ancient and modern edifices 
which adorn that capital, are reproduced on cambric, with 
an exactitude and delicacy perfectly marvelous. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Later Lyrics. By Julia Ward. Howe. 1 vol.,12mo. Bos- 
ton: JiR, Tite & CoA Soe, Jeans AGO, a volume of posme, 
entitled “Passion Flowers,” the of 
American readers. The poems appeared anenymously, but 
itsoon became known that the author was Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, the wife of Dr. Howe, the instructor of Laura Bridg- 
man. A new volume, from the same writer, is now before 
us We recognize in it even more than the old power and 
originality, but with higher finish, and greater felicity of 
expression. Mrs. Howe combines. rare qualities as a peet. 
She has not only positive genius, but also varied culture. 
She is at once tional and reflecti Her verse is pas- 
sionate, earnest, on fire with the true lyrical spirit; yet it 
is intensely thoughtful, even, at times, to the saddest wail 
over this great mystery of life. Some of her strains are as 
grand and solemn as cathedral music ; others have an almost 
infinite tenderness. Beyond question, she is the best living 
Pectof her sex. But were she less subjective, she would : 
achieve greater results, Poetry. is not philosophy; and 
though the latter beats at the core of all true poetry, yet 
it should be seen no more than the heart, which, though 
the center of all life and beauty, reveals itaelf only in the 
quick-coming color on the cheek, Let us learn from nature, 
who never shows her skeletens or processes, but only re- 
sults; and who hides the granite tibs of the globe beneath 
flowery prairies and wooded hills, lovely meres and solemn 
Seas, If we had space to quote three or four of Mre. Howe's 
best poems, we could better illustrate, we think, her 
merits and her defects, As it is, we have room only. for 
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the following, which, of ite kind, is nearly perfect: 


“TI cannot make him know my love; 
Nor from myself conceal 
The pangs that rankle in my breast, 
Sharper than flame or steel. 
Could I but reach a hand to him, 
My very finger’s thrill 
Would close, like tendrils, round the strength, 
Of his beloved will. 


Could I but lift mine eyes tg his, 
My glowing-soul, unro oles, 

Would flash like sunset on his sight, 
In fiery red and gold. 


Yet pause, my unflecked soul, and think 
How vexed Penelo 

Forsook her nuptial joy, that love 
Should wait on modesty. 


For gentle souls must keep their bounds, 
Nor rudely snatch at bliss: 

The very sun should lose his light 
In giving it amiss. 


So, when I die, cross tenderly 
My palms by my breast, 

And let some faithful hand compose 
My tired limbs to rest. 


But thon shalt fold this kerchief white, 
And lay it on my face, 

Saying, ‘She died of love untold; 
But she is dead in grace.’” 

Hermann ; or, Young Knighthood. By E. Foxton. 2 vols., 
12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This novel has been adver- 
tised so extensively, and was praised so much by good- 
natured critics, that we expected to see something, at 
last, worthy of American literature. We are disappointed. 
The tale is hardly second-rate. It is quite time that this 
indiscriminate puffing was ended. No author should be 
praised merely because he means well. Trash is trash, 
whether the aim be good or otherwise. 

An Explanatory and Pr 'y of the Noted 
Names of Fiction. By William A. Wheeler. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor @ Fields—Many persons will find this a 
very useful book. The work is not only an explanatory 
and p ing dicti y of noted names of fiction, but 
it also gives familiar pseudonyms, surnames bestowed on 
eminent men, and analogous popular appellations often 
referred to in literature and conversation. For reference, 
it will prove quite valuable. 

The Belton Estate. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper ¢ Brothers—A better novel than 
“Miss Mackenzie,” and one infinitely more agreeable, 
though still not equal to “Orley Farm,” “Barchester 
Towers,” or “The Small House of Allington.” This is a 
cheap edition, in double column, octavo. 

The Gentleman. By George H. Caivert. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Dutton & Co—This is the third edition of a book 
which first appeared about two years ago; and it fully de- 
serves its success. We know of no other work in the lan- 
guage which describes so well, and from so noble a stand- 
point, what constitutes the real gentleman. 

The Life of Philip H. Sheridan, Major-General U8. Army. 
By C. W. Denison. 1 vol, 12 ma Philada: T. B. Peterson 
@ Brothers.—An authentic biography of “Fighting Phil 
Sheridan,” as the army loved to call him; the only really 
reliable one, we believe, that has yet appeared. 

Work and Win; or, Noddy Newman on a Cruise. By 
Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16-mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard—A 
story for young people, and by an author always popular. 
It is one of the “ Woodville Stories.” 

The Orock of Gold. By M, F. Tupper. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson d Brothers.—A republication of an early 
prose-tale by Seppe. Better, at ary rate, than the “Pro- 
verbial 
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Poems. By @... Nerramone. 1-vel,; 12 mo. Noo York; 
Carleton—Thore is. nothing in these pages which rises 
above mediocrity. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
BG Every receipt in this Cool-Book has been tested by a 


practical housekeeper. 
Fiss. 


or season broiled meat until cooked. Have the gridiron 
clean and hot, grease it-with either butter, or good lard, 
before layitig on the meat, to prevent its sticking or mark- 
ing the meat; have clear, bright coals, and turn it frequently. 
When cooked, cover tightly, and have ready nicely stewed 





To Pickle Oysters—Take two hundred of the plump 
nicest oysters to be had, open them, seving the liquor, re- 
move the beards, put them, with the liquor, into a stew- 
pan, and let them simmer for twenty minutes over a very 
gentle fire, taking care to skim them well. Take the stew- 
pan off the fire, take out the oysters, and strain the liquor 
through a fine cloth, returning the oysters to the stewpan. 
Add to a pint of the hot liquor half an ounce of mace, and 
half an ounce of cloves; give it a boil, and put it in with the 
oysters, stirring the spice well in amongst them. Then 
put in about a spoonful of salt, three-quarters of a pint of 
white-wine winegar, and one ounce of whole pepper, and 
let the oysters stand until they are quite cold. They will 
be ready for use in about twelve or twenty-four hours; if 
to be kept longer, they should be put in wide-mouthed 
bottles, or stone jars, and well drawn down with bladder. 
It is very important that they should be quite cold before 
they are put into the bottles, or jars. 

fo Cook Scallops—Scallops Browned.—Be very careful to 
free them from sand. Wash the shells, rub dry before 
opened; put them into a saucepan, close covered, without 
water, ‘until the shells open. Strain the liquor, take off 
the skirts, (outer edge,) leave on the red and black tongues; 
wash them in the strained liqnor, freed from sand; butter 
the shells well, lay in as many scallops and crumbs of 
grated bread, with small pieces of butter, white pepper, 
mace, nutmeg, some-of the liquor; well covered with grated 
bread-crumbs:| Cook them in a Dutch oven until quite 
browned: To Stew Scutleps: Open, and separate the liquor 


‘from them, then wash them from the grit, strain the liquor, 


and put to the sealjops’a little mace, nutmeg, lemon-peel, 
and a few white peppers.- Simmer them very gently, and 
add a gill of cream, a little butter, and a little flour. 

Salmon Boiled.—Take out the liver, put it by, and boil it 
in a separate saucepan. Wash and scrape the salmon well; 
put it into boiling water sufficient to cover it, with a little 
salt; take off the scum asit rises, and let it boil very gently. 
A piece of salmon will take nearly as long boiling as a 
whole one; the thickness, rather than the weight, being 
attended to. -A quarter of an hour to a pound of fish is the 
time usually allowed; but a piece of ten pounds weight 
will be done in an hour and a quarter. Serve up with 
shrimp, or lobster-sauce. 

A Nice Way of Using up Cold Salmon.—Remove the fish 
from the skin and bone, and break it up small. To one 
pound of fish put half a pound of bread-crumbs, a tea- 
spoonful of essence of anchovies, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, and four eggs, well beaten. Mix all well together 
with a seasoning of pepper and Cayenne. Butter a dish 


* and press the mixture down in it. Score the top witha 


fork. Bake half an hour in a quick oven. The top should 
be nicely browned. 

Macaroni Fish—This is a good way of dressing salted 
codfish, or haddock, which has been hung up with salt for 
several days. Cut the fish in pieces, and parboil it, taking 
care to extract all the bones. Have ready some good white 
stock, into which put the ‘fish, and’ also some macaroni 
previously boiled in’ milk and water. Let this simmer on 
the fire, and about ten minttes before it is‘taken off, put 
to it some good cream. Boil three eggs quite hard, cut 


‘them in pieces, aid put them over the fish after dishing it. 


~ MEATS. 
Beef-Steak and Oyster-Sauce-—Select a good, tender ramp- 
steak, about an inch thick, and broil it carefully. Nothing 
but experience and attention will serve in broiling a steak; 
one thing, however, is always to be remombered, never salt 





yy ; then lay the steak in a hot dish and pour over 
some of the oysters. Serve the rest in a tureen. Twenty- 
five oysters will make a nice sauce for a steak. 

Stewed Veal.—Cut the veal as for small cutlets; put into 
the bottom of a pie-dish a layer of the veal, and sprinkle it 
“with some finely-rubbed sweet basil and chopped parsley, 
the grated rind of one lemon with the juice, half a nutmeg, 
grated, a little salt and pepper; and cut into very small 
pieces a large spoonful of butter, then another layer of 
slices of veal, with exactly the same seasoning as before; 
and over this pour one pint of Lisbon wine and half a pint 
of cold water; then cover it over very thickly with grated 
stale bread; put this in the oven and bake slowly for three- 
quarters of an hour, and brown it. Serve it in a pic-dish hot. 

Roman-Pudding.—Oil a plain tin mould, sprinkle it with 
vermacelli, line it with a thin paste; have some boiled 
macaroni ready cut in pieces an inch long; weigh it, and 
take the same weight of Parmesan cheese, grated; boil a 
rabbit, cut off all the white meat in slices, as thin as paper, 
season with pepper, salt, and shalot; add. cream sufficient 
to moisten the whole, put it into the mould, and cover it 


with paste; bake in a moderate oven for an hour, turn the 
pudding out of the mould, and serve it with a rich brown 
gravy. 


An Irish Stew.—Take a loin of mutton, cut it into chops, 
season it with a very little pepper and salt, put it intoa 
saucepan, just cover it with water, and let it cook half an 
hour. Boil two dozen of potatoes, peel and mash them, 
and stir in a cup of cream while they are hot; then linea 
deep dish with the potatoes, and lay in the cooked mutton- 
chops, and cover them over with the rest of the potatoes; 
then set it in the oven to bake. Make some gravy of the 
broth in which the chops were cooked. This is a very nice 
dish. 

Meat-Cakes—Chop any kind of fresh, cold meats very 
finely, season with salt and pepper, make a nice batter; 
lay a spoonful of the batter on the griddle, which must be 
buttered to —prévent its sticking, then a spoonful of the 
chopped meat, and then a spoonful of the batter; when 
browned on one side, turn carefully and brown the other. 
It makes a palatable breakfast dish. Scrve hot. 


DESSERTS. 
ing.—Procure one pound of good figs, and chop 
them very fine, and also a quarter of a pound of suet, like- 
wise chopped as fine as possible; dust them both with 4 
little flour as you proceed—it helps to bind the pudding 
together; then take one pound of fine bread-crumbs, and 
not quite a quarter of a pound of sugar; beat two eggs in 
a teacupful of milk, and mix all well together. Boil four 
hours. If you choose, serve it with wine or brandy-sauce, 
and ornament your pudding with blanched almonds. Sim- 
ply cooked, however, it is better where there are children, 
with whom it is generally a favorite.. We forgot to say, 
flavor with a little allspice or nutmeg, as you like; but add 
the spice before the milk and eggs. 
Thun-Pudding.—Chop very small two ounces of almends, 
and some lémon-peel; put them in a saucepan with a pint 
of milk, and sugar to taste; when this begins to boil stirin, 
slowly, a large cupful of, ground rice, and let it boil ten 
minutes, stirring the whole-time. Pour in a mould, and 
when cold, turn out. Put two ounces of white sugar in 4 
pan, with a little water; stir until melted and becomes 4 
light golden-brown; add «pint of milk; bring this te * 
boil, then’ strain it, and add the yolks of four eggs; pvt 
the strained milk and eggs on the fire. and stir until it 











thickens; when this is cold, pour it round the pudding. 
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Boston Apple-Pudding.—Peel and core one dozen good 
apples, cut them small, put them into a stewpan with a 
little water, cinnamon, two cloves, and the peel of a lemon; 
stew over a slow fire till soft, sweeten with moist sugar, 
and pass it through a hair-sieve; add the yolks of four eggs, 
and one white, quarter of a pound of good butter, half a 
nutmeg, the peel of a lemon, grated, and the juice of one; 
beat well together; line the inside of a pie-dish with good 
puff-paste, and bake half an hour. t 

Farmer’s-Pudding.—Weat one quart of milk to boiling, 
then stir in, slowly, one teacupful of maizena. Mix with 
this about six good apples, pared and sliced. and add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, one of ‘butter, and a little allspice 


and nutmeg. Pour the whole into a deep dish, and bake, 


until done, which will be in about forty minutes. 


CAKES. 

Hot Cross-Buns.—Two pounds of flour, half a pound of 
pugar, and a small quantity of grated nutmeg and allspice 
mixed together. Make a hole in the center of the flour, 
and into it put two tablespoonfuls of yeast, pouring in also 
half a pint of warm milk. With the latter and the sur- 
rounding flour make a thin batter; cover the dish, and let 
it stand before the fire till the leaven begins to ferment. 
Now add to the whole half a pound of butter, melted, and 
sufficient milk to make all the flour into a soft paste. Dust 
it over with flour, and let it rise again for h«lf an hour. 
Make the dough into the shape of buns, notch out on each 
the form of the cross, and lay them separately in rows on 
buttered tin-plates to rise once more for half an hour; 
after which, put them into a quick oven, watching them 
carefully lest the color should be spoilt by overbaking. 

Puf-Paste—Very good puff-paste may be made with 
lard; in. fact, lard makes a more flakey paste tian butter, 


especially if all the water be not previously squcezed gut 


of the butter into a coarse, dry cloth. Paste made with 
lard is softer than that which is made with butter; and if 
made entirely of the former, a little salt should be added 
to the flour in the mixing bowl. Another v 
stitute for butter, is to pick, shred, and pound the requisite 
quantity of fresh beef-suet in a mortar, adding, if neces- 
sary,a few drops of oil to bring it to the consistency of 
butter. If carefully prepared, beef-suet thus pounded makes 
the finest pastry, and may be eaten with impunity by chil- 
dren and persons of delicate digestion, when every other 
Gescription of pastry has been found to disagree. 
Arrow-root Biscuits —Rub together three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, and the same weight of butter, until they 
tise; beat three eggs well, and mix with it; then stir in two 
supe of sifted arrow-root, and two cups of sifted flour; roll 
them out thin, cut-them with a biscuit-cutter, place them 
in buttered tins, and bake them in a slow oven. For plain 
&trow-root biscuit, mix together two cups of sifted arrow- 
Toot, and the same quantity of flour, with one cup of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, and a little yeast; knead all 
together, roll it out, cut it into, biscuits, place them on tins, 
and let them stand to rise for half an hour, or more, before 
you bake them. 
» @ingerbread.—Flour, one pound; carbonate of magnesia, 
q@arter of an ounce—mix; add molasses, half 2 pound; 
moist sugar, quarter of a pound; melted butter. two ounces; 
tartaric acid, dissolved in a little water, one drachm; make 
8 stiff dough, then add powdered ginger and cinnamon, 
(cassia) of each, one drachm; grated nutmeg, one ounce; 
set it aside for half an hour, or an hour, and put it in the 
oven. It should not be kept longer than two or three 
hours, at the utmost, before being baked. It produces 
*uperior thin gingerbread. 

—Take one pound of flour, half a pound of 
fommon raw sugar, the yolks of three eggs, some caraway- 
Seeds, and a little nutmeg. Make all into a stiff paste; 
divide this into flat cakes, and bake them on tins. 


ry good sub- 








Roehampton-Cakes.—Rub three ounces of fresh buttcr 
into one pound of flour, add one egg, well beaten, a table- 
spoonful of good yeast, as much new milk as will make it 
into a nice dough. Set it before the fire for an hour. When 
made into cakes, let them stand a few minut to rise; add 
a little salt and loafeugar. 

Almond-Cakes.—One pound of flour, half a pound of loaf- 
sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, two ounces of bitter 
almonds, pounded in a small quantity of brandy, and. two 
eggs. The cakes are not to be rolled, but made as rough as 
possible with a fork. 

Eccles-Cakes—One pound of flour, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter; mix into a paste: add two tablespoonfuls 
of currants, and one of sugar; roll them into cakes, and 
bake in a quick oven. 


SANITARY. ” 

A Sore-Throat Salve-—Take four ounces of mrftton-suet, 
stripped clean from the skin, also three ounces of unsalted 
butter, two ounces of yellow beeswax, and four ounces of 
pounded resin. Let the suet be put in a clean, glazed 
earthen pipkin, and suffered to seethe gradually over a 
gentle fire till it is fully melted, removing the indissoluble 
particles with a spoon. Add to it the butter, the beeswax, 
and the resin, and continue to keep stirring these ingre- 
dients round until the whole of them are thoroughly mixed. 
Pour the fluid off carefully into a gallipot sufficiently large 
to contain it, and let it stand ina cool chamber until it 
becomes a consistent salve. Mode of Application. Take 
a strip of clean linen about two inches in breadth, and 
long enough to pass under the throat for the extremities 
to meet at the ears. Let the salve be liberally spread over 
this, and afterwhrd adjust it around the throat, holding it 
steady until a linen band three inches in breadth is passed 
over it, the ends meeting at the crown of the head, where 
it should be securely fastened by means of a strong pin. 
Over the latter a second band of fine flannel of equal 
breadth should be put, and fastened at the extremities 
after a similar manner. The plaster should be romoved 
after twenty-four hours from its application, when small 
hoat-spots will manifest themselves upon the surfaee of 
the skin, denoting that the plaster has taken effect. Two 
separate dressings will effect o eure. N.B. The above salve 
is also invaluable in almost all cases of outward sores. 

Small-Pox.—The following remedy for this loathsome 
disease is very simple, and on the authority of a surgeon 
of the British army of China, it is said to be a thorough 
cure, even in extreme cases :—When the preceding fever is 
at its height, and just before the eruption appears, the 
chest is rubbed with croton oil and tartaric ointment. This 
causes the whole of the eruption to appear on that part of 
the body, to the relief of the rest. It also secures a full 
and complete eruption, and thus prevents the disease from 
attacking the internal organs. 

Jelly and Cold-Liver Oil.—Take of cod-liver oil, one ounce, 
isinglass, two drachms, water, a sufficient quantity to dis- 
solve the isinglass. When the latter is disselved, add the 
oil gradually, stirring constantly, aromatizing it at the 
same time with anise, or other oil, four drops. A large 
tablespoonful is a dose. 

For Corns.—Get some oiled silk; cut a strip about an 
inch wide and three inches long, and wrap it round the 
corn; wet the corn morning and night with lemon-juice. 
The oiled silk wiil want replacing about once a week, and 
will not come off even in bathing. 

A Good Cough Mixture.—Take paragoric elixir, sweet 
spirite of nitre, tincture of the balsam of tolu, of each equal 
parts, mix them together, and take a teaspoonful, in cold 
water, three times a day. 

To Relieve the Pain in Cases of Cancer.—If in the mouth, a 
free use of lemons is very edvantageous, or a solation of 
citric acid, if the cancer is otherwise. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAROG. 

Fig. 1.—Evenive Dress or Wuite Musiin, trimmed en 
tablier with pink silk, and a ruching of the same on each 
side. Short sleeves, and tucked chemisette. 

Fie. 1.—House Dress or Sutver-Gray Sux.—The skirt 
is gored and full; the trimming on the same can be made 
of ribbon or silk, cut bias, edged at the top with guipure 
lace, and on the ends with fringe, The waist is plain and 
round, with a narrow coat-sleeve trimmed like the skirt, 
with sesh of the same. 

Fie. m.—Carriack Dress or EmeRALD GREEN SILE.— 
Basque of the same material, with short pieces of velvet 
ribbon pointed on one end, and sewed on lengthways about 
four inches apart. Bonnet of puffed illusion, with tulle 
veil tied at the back; pink roses and green strings. 

Fig. 1v.—Eventna Dress or Lemon-Conorep SiLx.—The 
waist made high, and vandyked coat-sleeve. The trim- 
ming of Jemon-colored crape, puffed; the same to form a 
cap. Hair very much crimped, with a bandeaux in front, 
and large rolls at the back. Silver ear-rings. 

GSNERAL Remarxs.—Dresses are being made much as 
they have been for some months past. Unquestionably, it 
crinoline is not wholly abolished, its di i are becom- 
ing rapidly restricted. Now the general tendency, on all 
sides, to diminish skirts is so very marked, that very wide 
skirts, ag distinct from trained, are remarkable for their 
want of distinction. . 

Sumrs ate made as long as ever for home wear. The 
looped-up skirts are more fashionable than ever, from the 
fact of their being economical; they are made of every 
conceivable material and color, from solid scarlet to plain 
white moreen, and trimmed in every manner. Bias bands, 





stitched on with the machine, are neat and elegant; and 
we have seen some trimmed with fur; but fur never was 


intended to be put to such a use as that. 

Rounp Warsts still hold their places. They can be worn 
with belts of ribbon, leather, or silk, folded and tied to 
form a rosette on one side. 

Basques are still worn. The prevailing number of points 
for dresses is three—one only of which is seen behind. 
They are deep and rounded, some being trimmed with 
white guipure. 

JackETS are yery much worn. A self-colored velvet 
jacket is very useful on many occasions; such a thing is 
now usually trimmed with small gold hanging buttons, 
which sometimes take the furm of belis, and sometimes of 
elongated pears and small flowers. Many Senorita-jackets 
are vandyked round the edgo and dotted all over with 
beads; others are made ef either pearl-gray or groseilfe- 
satin, and bordered with Cluny guipure, worked with 
pearls, 

SLEEVES cannot be said to have changed much; coat- 
sleeves are very plainly made. 
~ Emnrorwery is not as much used as formerly; as spring 
advances, and thin dresses are needed, it will give place to 
fringes, etc., which are made much prettier than in their 
last reign. However, gold and silver trimmings are not 
used in that profusion that they were in the winter. 

Bervons of immense.size are the fashion; but if the 
Egyptian mode should take, the round button will have te 
be dispensed with, and the triangle substituted in its stead. 

Bripremaips still vary the sameness of effect by adopting 
sashes und flowers of bright hues, although white, by many, 
is greatly preferred. 

Evening Dresses are passing through a remarkable 
change. ‘The bertha, instead of passing round the edge of 
the bodice at nearly the same width all rownd, now, rather 
than otherwise, assumes the shape of a scarf. Tarletanes 
and thim muslins are composed of many diephanoas gkirts 
over x puffed under-skirt. The bodies ave slightly pointed 
hack and front. Jackets, made of lace, will be stylish and 
pretty for spring wear, They can be made in aitbor shape 





of either black or white dotted net, and trimmed with black 
or white thread or Cluny laces. Some sew colored ribbons 
under the edge, giving them a. bright and more finished 
look. Buckles, ear-rings, and brooches of immense size, are 
popular; those made of silver are the prettiest, as the 
others, unless of gold, have such a cheap look. Clasps, for 
short sleeves, are also worn. 

Pa.erors are quite short in front, but certainly a quarter 
of a yard longer in the back. The front is cut almost 
straight across, and the of the skirt forms nearly a 
half cirele; again, some are cut straight around, and slashed 
up as far as the waist, both in the back and on the hips, 
For walking and traveling wear they are made of the same 
material as the skirt and petticoat, and trimmed in every 
way. They are pretty, of a thin material, ornamented with 
a rosette of bias silk on the shoulders, with two cords of silk 
to the waist, with another rosette like the one on the 
shoulder. 

Bonyzts are in a variety of shapes. One of the prettiest 
bonnets we have seen was of white crepe, laid in folds to 
look as though it were stitched, trimnied with a small veil 
confining a tuft of peacock’s. feathers, the eye of each 
feather remaining whole, while the fringe was gilded. The 
inside of the bonnet was to match, with strings of blue. 
Hats will be more worn as the season advances. 

ORNAMENTS FOR THE Harr have, to some extent, become 
abolished. More hair head-dresses are worn than any other 
description; by these are meant such things as rows of 
small curls, which are attached to a comb, and then fastened 
across the forehead, and sometimes even all round the head; 

lly a scaffolding of these small curls, powdered 
with gold, is to be seen. Then bunches of long ringlets are 
prepared with a comb in the same manner, and fastened at 
the b&ck of the head; the false plaits and twists are ex- 
tremely thick, and these are pinned round the head to 
form bandeaux. As all fashions are but ficeting, few ladies 
care to submit to have their front hair cut so as to be able 
to wear the short frizzed curls so much in vogue; con- 
sequently, with few exceptions, every one submits to wear 
those already prepared and ted on either combs or 
ribbon bandelets. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—A Dress or Warre Mouam.—The skirt trimmed 
with three bands, cut bias, of graduated widths. The 
basque made of the same material as the skirt, trimmed 
with rows of buttons, lapels in front, cords and tassels on 
the shoulders and p Hat trimmed with blue velvet, 
with boots to match, 

Fie. u.—A Dress or Crimson CasHmerz, made Gabrielle, 
trimmed with black velvet, laid on straight, and then cut 
in scoliop at the top, the front edged with velvet ribbea, 
box-pleated, and a row of velvet buttons. Black velvet 
hat, with white gauze veil. — 

Fic, m1.—Dress ror A Bor or Sax Years Oxp.—Sack, 
Knickerbockers, and hat‘of black cloth. The sack mae te 
come to the knees, edged’ with white or light plush; round 
collar, with lapels; sleeves and pockets trimmed to mateh. 
Polish boots. 

Fig. 1v.—A Lrrriz Giri’s Dress or Waits Piqus, made 
with two skirts, the under one of which can be made of 
thinner material, while the over-dress serves for an outdoor 
covering. The pique, or over-dress, is cut slightly Gabrielle, 
and rounded off in front with scollops, bound with white 
braid, with a button in each seollop. Ribbon-sash, tied ot 
the left side. 

Fra. v—Sureor Brows Loveny-K sack xnpockens, vest and 
jacket to mateh, trimmed with two rows of alpaca braid, 
worsted leggings tomatch. Round hats, with scarlet cock’s 
plume at the side, 
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NEW STYLE BONNETS. 
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